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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


(ee eer has supplanted tariff-building at Can- 

ton. For several weeks following his election, we were assured, 
by the newspaper scribes stationed at Canton, that Mr. McKinley 
was bending his energies to the shaping of the tariff policy of his 
party, and giving but incidental thought to the selection of his 
official household. Indeed, it was gravely asserted that he would 
pick his Cabinet with a view to advancing the tariff policy that 
he looked upon as the pivotal measure of his administration, and 
that he would regard the fitness for place of the candidates for 
Cabinet honors as of secondary importance to their ability to help 
along a tariff bill. But outlines of Mr. McKinley's views as to a 
tariff policy, and summaries of his efforts to shape such a policy, 
no longer hold foremost place in the dispatches emanating from 
Canton. If we can place any reliance in these reports—and 
we have a variety of them to the queen’s taste, all purport- 
ing to set before the public Mr. McKinley’s innermost thoughts, 
yet no two agreeing on the substance of those thoughts—Mr. 
McKinley has shoved thoughts of tariff legislation into the back- 
ground, and earnestly taken up the work of building a Cabinet. 

And apparently he finds this Cabinet building no easy task. 
The men he would gather into his Cabinet seem to draw instine- 
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tively back from the honor that Mr. McKinley would thrust upon 
them. Over the selection of the man to guide the finances of the 
country he seems to have especial difficulty. Rumor has it that 
Senators Allison and Aldrich have, in turn, been offered the 
place and in turn both refused. And meanwhile the newspaper 
correspondents are all at sea. The startling rapidity and bewild- 
ering variety with which they build Cabinet slates, to no purpose 
save to build something for a rival correspondent to smash, 
bespeaks the uncertainty that hangs around Canton. The news- 
paper correspondents point to one man after another as a Cabinet 
possibility. As to whether the newspaper correspondents are 
following Mr. McKinley or Mr. McKinley them in this hunt for a 
suitable man to put at the head of the Treasury Department the 
public must remain in the dark. 1¢ is clear that such men as Mr. 
McKinley would pick ont to put at the head of the nation’s 
finances are not hankering after the job. The men of parts foresee 
the sea of trenbles that inust, in the near future, confront the 
wan who steps into Mr. Carlisle’s shoes. They do not want to 
face the difficulties that loom up on the horizon ; they do not 
want to have their hand on the helm when the ship of State is 
driven on the rocks of financial disaster. They would rather the 
responsibility which is prone to bring approbium, not honor, 
should rest on other shoulders than their’s. Therefore Mr. 
McKinley’s difficulty in getting the man he wants for the place. 





THE pathof Mr. McKinley's Secretary of the Treasury is 
bound to be a most trying one. When he steps into Mr. Carlisle’s 
shoes he must needs step into the same troubles. The new change 
of administration will not bring of itself any reversal of the policies, 
pursuit of which, during Mr. Carlisle’s administration of the 
national finances has brought the Government, on several occas- 
sions, to the brink of disaster. The new Secretary of the Trea- 
sury cannot keep clear of the difficulties that confronted Mr. 
Carlisle if he steers the same course as that pursued with such 
ruinous consequences by Mr. Carlisle. If the ship is steered 
toward the shoals of brankruptcy it will make no difference 
whether Mr. Carlisle or some one else is atthe helm. Unless the 
course is changed disaster must follow. So it rests with Mr. 
McKinley and his Secretary to change such course if they would 
avoid failure in the administration of the nation’s finances. 

But how to change this course? This is the problem, and it 
is a most difficult one to the Secretary of the Treasury pledged to 
the upholding of the gold standard, as Mr. McKinley’s Secretary 
of the Treasury must be. The only suggested change acceptable 
to Mr. McKinley’s nearest supporters, and we apprehend to Mr. 
McKinley himself, is a change in the tariff laws along the line of 
higher duties. But how can such a change of policy, admitting 
the feasibility of such change from the standpoint of practical 
politics, relieve the Treasury from the recurrence of the difficulties 
that Mr. Carlisle had to deal with? The building of higher 
tariff duties would, we are told, result in a closing up of the deficit 
in revenues. But it was not out of any deficit in revenues that 
the troubles Mr. Carlisle had to deal with grew. His troubles 
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arose out of the depletion of the gold reserve, and this depletion 
resulted primarily from the demand for gold for export. In 
short, it was because of our inability to pay our foreign indebted- 
ness with products that we found our Treasury again and again 
in difficulties, for it was this inability that occasioned the large 
gold exports that led to the depletion of the Treasury gold reserve 
until the suspension of gold payments was threatened, and it was 
this depletion that drove Mr. Carlisle to the issue of bonds and pur- 
chase of gold. And if Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury 
found himself in the same position what other course would 
be open to him than that taken by Mr. Carlisle? . There would 
be none whatsoever. He would have to prop up our tottering 
fabric of paper money by replenishing the gold reserve on which 
it rested by borrowing, or witness the utter exhaustion of that 
reserve and the suspension of gold payments. 

Mr. McKinley's secretary could avoid taking the same course 
as that taken by Mr. Carlisle, only by keeping out of the hole 
in which Mr. Carlisle has found himself on several occasions. And 
to keep out of that hole, he would have to put a stop to the 
depletion of the gold reserve, and this he could not do unless he 
could check the demand for gold for export. So long as we failed to 
meet our foreign indebtedness with exports of our products, this 
exportation of gold could not be prevented. The obvious remedy 
would, therefore, be to increase the debt paying power of our 
products. This we could only accomplish by raising prices, and 
this iz turn we could only accomplish by adoption of the very 
course that Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury will find 
himself piedged not to take, in a word, bimetallism. So it is that 
the lot of Mr. McKinley’s secretary cannot be an enviable one. 
He will have but the twe hard alternanves to choose between, 
borrowing gold or suspension of gold payments. And pursuit of 
either course must be an admission of failure. It is iio wonder 
the secretaryship of the Treasury, which Mr. McKinley has to 
offer, goes begging. 


But no doubt the man will be found who will not look upon 
the guidance of our Treasury through the storms that threaten 
as a hopeless task. There are many such men, and many 
anxious totake up the arduous task of guiding the Nation’s 
finances, who only wait for the call of Mr. McKinley. We fancy 
ex-Governor Merriam, of Minnesota, a banker of St. Paul, and 
who has been mentioned as a Treasury possibility, is such a man. 
The complexities and frailties of our monetary system have no 
terrors for him. He is clear in his own mind as to the remedy. 
He submitted to the bankers’ convention, assembled at Atlanta 
a little more than a year back, a detailed plan for monetary reform 
such as he felt would put our monetary system’ on a firm basis. 
Recognizing the drain on the Treasury gold reserve as the source 
of the Treasury's difficulties, he boldly grappled with it. Gold 
was withdrawn from the Treasury by the presentation of green- 
backs and Treasury notes and exported. Such _ export 
he attributed to the redundancy of our currency. ‘This, 
from his standpoint, that of the gold mono-metallist, was 
logical enough. Our currency, resting on the narrow gold 
basis alone, was certainy redundant. Prices, consequently, 
had not been forced down to the level demanded 
by the gold standard; consequently our creditors demanded 
gold in preference to our commodities, and gold was 
exported. Therefore to contract our currency and force down 
prices was the remedy. Thus would exports be stimulated and 
imports diminished, and a favorable trade balance built up 
sufficient to wipe out the foreign indebtedness accruing against 
us. Put prices low enough and our creditors will take our com- 
modities in preference to our gold. Such was the calculation of 
Mr. Merriam, as it is the calculation of the gold contractionists 
in general. 

But there is one factor they overlook in making such calcula- 
tions, and that is that to increase the debt-paying power of exports 
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is a very different thing from increasing the volume of exports. 
If we stimulate the volume of exports by lowering prices, we 
cut down the power of such exports as debt-payers, and thereby, 
perforce, to a degree, defeat the very purpose that we sought 
to accomplish by putting down the prices asked for our products. 
If the supply of commodities which we could part with was 
illimitable we could of course prevent gold exports by forcing 
down prices, for it is quite certain that if we offer our products 
low enough our creditors will take our commodities in preference 
to gold. But the supply which we can offer is not illimitable, 
for the products we can sell are the products of our labor and 
toil. We must live to produce, and, therefore, we can part with 
only the surplus that we can produce beyond our own needs. 
More than this surplus we cannot offer, and if this surplus does 
not suffice to pay our indebtedness to our foreign creditors they 
will demand gold. 

And, having reached the limit of this surplus, to depress 
prices can only result in diminishing our ability to pay our debts 


- with our produce. Consequently, all plans to get our treasury 


out of difficulties by contracting our currency must fail. Besides, 
these efforts to get our treasury out of difficulties by contracting 
our currency cannot fail to get our people in. And we take it 
the first duty of a Government is to look after the welfare of its 
people. A Government had better stay in difficulties if it cannot 
get out save by involving its people in difficulties many fold 
more serious. 


YeT there are other hopeful financiers besides Mr. Merriam 
and his kind. There are those who see the remedy for gold 
exports, not in increasing the volume of our exports, but in a 
prevention of imports. In short, cut down our foreign purchases, 
we will have less to pay for, and of necessity the demand for gold 
for export will be curtailed. Thus the depletion of the gold 
resetve bv withdrawals of gold for export would be prevented. 
The check to nzports is very simple—high tariff duties. And so 
it is that this kind of nepeful financiers would expect to see all 
the difficulties of the Treasury vanish in the enactment of a high 
protective tariff. But this prevention cf imports would bring the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, with short-sightedness, had 
looked to it as the road out of all difficulties, arotmid to another 
horn of the dilemma. Prevention of imports would cut off reve- 
nues, and instead of the present deficit in revenues being made 
good, it would be made larger by the raising of duties to the 
prohibitive point. And so the Secretary of the Treasury, relieved 
from the sale of bonds to build up a gold reserve, would find him- 
self reduced to the necessity of borrowing to run the Govern- 
ment. 

What we must have to get out of the mire into which tne 
fall in prices, that has undermined the debt paying power of our 
products, has placed us, is a rise in prices, such as will make 
our products go further in the settlement of our debts. This rise 
in prices we can only get by cheapening gold which in turn we can 
only accomplish through the restoration of silver. The course of 
any Secretary of the Treasury who will not follow this course must 
be beset with difficulties, and as Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot take this course he will have to struggle against 
one unending sea of troubles. 


Anp while Mr. McKinley is having his difficulties in filling 
the Treasury portfolio he is having no end of difficulties on 
another score. ‘There is being enacted in Canton, Columbus and 
Washington a play of politics, that though comedy for the 
country, is anything but fun for Mr. McKinley. The President- 
elect, Mark Hanna, Governor Bushnell, Senators Foraker and 
Sherman are the characters. Mr. McKinley has feelings of the 
warmest gratitude, at least he should have, for Mr. Hanna. Mr. 
Hanna no doubt would like to be the commanding figure during 
Mr. McKinley’s administration that he was during the campaign. 
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He wants to be the power behind the throne, but he wants to go 
to Washington in an official capacity. Yet the labor of a cabinet 
officer he does not want to assume and therefore Mr. McKinley 
cannot give him the desired place. He wants to go to Washing- 
ton as senator from Ohio. But there is no vacancy. Mr. 
Foraker has just been elected; Mr. Sherman has two years to 
serve. To make a place for Mr. Hanna Mr. Sherman must be 
gotten out of the way, so Mr. McKinley baits his hook for Mr. 
Sherman with an offer of the State portfolio. He would take 
Mr. Sherman into the cabinet to make a place for Mr. Hanna in 
the Senate. But there is an obstacle to Mr. Hanna’s advance- 
ment to the place in the Senate. Mr. Bushnell, Governor of 
Ohio, wants Mr. Sherman’s seat. It is his ambition, he has 
Foraker’s promise of support two years hence. He must appoint 
the senator to serve out Mr. Sherman’s term, should Mr. Sherman 
resign. He cannot appoint himself, to appoint Mr. Hanna would 
be to put Mr. Hanna in position to succeed himself. Therefore 
Governor Bushnell will not give his promise to appoint Mr. 
Hanna tothe Senate. And so the political drama layed out to 
get Mr. Hanna into the Senate miscarries and Mr. McKinley’s 
cabinet-making halts. The country is amused even though 
humiliated by this trading of offices, while Mr. McKinley is 
chagrined by the miscarriage. Perhaps Governor Bushnell can 
be placated by a little further extension of the trading system 
and thus the way opened for Mr. Hanna. 





THE fraility of our monetary system is made apparent by the 
recurring indications of the early resumption of gold exports. 
We have had, thanks to the Indian famine, a wonderful year in 
our foreign trade. Our exports of grain to fill the void made in 
the British supplies by India’s and Australia’s inability to respond 
to Great Britain’s needs, have been enormous, and as the result 
of the world’s short crops we have received better prices for our 
wheat than for some years. And, on the other hand, the impover- 
ishment of our people has been such that our consumption of 
foreign goods has been unusually small. The result of this has 
been to put a tremendous trade balance to our favor. We have 
exported during 1896 merchandise and silver in excess of imports, 
and in excess of net imports of gold to an amount of $300,000,000. 
In other words, during the year just closed, our foreign trade 
put us in the way of paying debts accruing against us abroad to 
_ an amount of $300,000,000. 

Yet on top of this comes demand for still further remittance 
abroad. This is explained by the gold contractionists on the 
assumption that the New York banks and money-lenders, finding 
it profitable, are loaning money in London. ‘‘ The absolute ina- 
bility of finding good borrowers,’’ we read in the financial 
column of a metropolitan daily, ‘‘led the banks to adopt this 
course.’’ And this calls up another inquiry ; How is it that the 
New York banks are unable to find good borrowers? There is a 
great accumulation of money in New York. More than one- 
sixth of all the money of the country is actually locked up in the 
vaults of the New York banks. ‘They held a reserve last Satur- 
day, in excess of legal requirements, of nearly $44,000,000. Yet 
to the producers of wealth they had nothing to loan. The man 
who had stock exchange securities to offer could get all the 
money wanted at 11% or 2 per cent., but the man who had prop- 
erty, the products of labor, could not borrow at any rate of inter- 
est. He was not looked upon as a good borrower ; and why > 
Not because he was regarded as dishonest, but because prices of 
the products of labor—of those things on which he has to depend 
for the repayment of the loan—were falling in price, and there- 
fore unsalable save at a sacrifice. The man who could offer the 
debts of others as security for his own debt could borrow from 
the banks, for debts were rising in value ; but the man who could 
only offer property as security for a debt could not, for his prop- 
erty was falling in value. Therein lies the cause of the accumu- 
lation of money in the New York banks; therein lies the cause 
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of the withdrawal of money from the channels of industry and 
the loaning of it out at nominal interest to speculators. 

And this tendency of money to accumulate in New York is 
accelerated by the National bank Act, which permits the country 
banks to count deposits in the New York banks as a part of their 
reserve. Thus is money withdrawn from the country bank and 
centered in the New York banks, and when in times of trouble the 
country banks want it back again they cannot get it, for the 
speculators cannot repay their loans to the New York banks. 
The country banks should be required to keep their reserves in 
their own vaults. 


THE debt of the Pacific Railroads to the United States is not 
to be peeled down at the demand of the cliques who have made 
fortunes out of those railroads, mainly through robbing the Govern- 
ment of its due, and who would now further aggrandize them- 
selves at the expense of the Government's interest in the proper- 
ties ; such is the meaning of the decisive vote by which the House 
refused to pass the Pacific Railroad Funding bill. The defeated 
bill proposed a compromise of the Government's claims against 
the Union Pacific and Centeral Pacific Railroads, when those 
companies were amply able to provide for the payment of these 
claims in full. These railroads were practically built out of the 
bounty given them by the Government. They were given 
bountiful land grants, out of the public domain—tracts of which 
they have already been sold for upwards of $50,000,c00—for 
which the Government asked no return. On top of this the 
Government issued to the railroads subsidy bonds to an amount 
of $61,000,000, by the sale of which the greater part of the 
money required in the building of the lines was secured, and on 
which bonds the Government has paid the interest, and is now 
called upon to pay the principal. 

The Central and Union Pacific Railroads have never made any 
provision for the payment of interest on these bonds which are 
secured by a second lien on the roads, though they have paid 
dividends on their stock, and though the Central Pacific is even 
now paying a small dividend to its stockholders. No reimburs- 
ment has the government received for its outlay save by the 
amount of the allowance it has made to the railroads for the 
carriage of the mails, the transportation of troops, etc., and some 
infinitesimal payments. The result has been that the debt of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads to the Government 
has grown through the accumulation of interest which the rail- 
roads earned and could have paid from $61,000,000 to $112,000,- 
ooo. ‘They were absolved by a decision of the Supreme Court 
from the payment of this interest until the due day of the bonds. 
They took advantage of this decision, divided the moneys that 
should have been kept for the Government among their stock- 
holders and made no provision for the payment of the interest to 
the Government. Then the due day of the bonds coming around 
they came to Congress as mendicants, declared their inability to 
pay such debts and asked for an extension of the time of pay- 
ment at 2 per cent. interest over a period of eighty-five years— 
an extension of time at 2 per cent. on a loan that the Govern- 
ment would have to renew at 3 or 3% per cent. The Union 
Pacific had been placed in the hands of receivers and everything 
done to disintegrate the property so as to destroy its earning 
capacity should the Government foreclose its mortgage on the 
property. Thus it was hoped by undermining the value of the 
Government lien to browbeat the Government into a compromise. 
The Central Pacific come as a mendicant, declaring its inability 
to pay interest on the Government loan while actuallygpaying a 
dividend of 1 per cent. on its stock. 

The indebtedness of these railroads to the government, aggre- 
gating $112,000,000, was secured bya second lien on the properties. 
A first lien of $61,000,000 came ahead of that of the government. 
Thus there was an indebtedness of $173,000,000 that the govern- 
ment had to consider. The railreads declared their inability to 
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pay this sum; the cliques controlling them came to Congress 
asserting that the railroads were not worth that sum, and that 
all they could earn over the interest on the first mortgage, and 
pay on the government mortgage, would be 2 per cent. This 
they asserted, in the face of the fact that their net earnings dur- 
ing the past 25 years had averaged over $14,000,000 per annum, 
a sum sufficient to pay 5 per cent. interest on a capital of 
$280,000,000. Clearly, the government claim was fully secured, 
worth its full face value. The House did well in refusing to 
compromise such a debt. 


THE defeat of the Pacific Railroad funding measure, will, 
no doubt, be followed by a foreclosure of the Government lien 
on the Union and Central Pacific Railroads. The properties will 
be put up for sale. Whether the present cliques, who recently 
came to Congress as mendicants, will be ready to buy the two 
properties at the full face value of the first mortgage lien and 
that of the Government remains to be seen. They will, no 
doubt, make innumerable moves for postponement of the sale, 
so as to give them time to make new proposals for compromise. 
The Government should press the roads to sale. They are worth 
the full value of the Government’s claim and of the lien ahead 
of the Government's. Sale of the roads for less than this value 
would not be justifiable. The Government can get every cent 
of itsclaim. It must not sell the properties for one cent less 
than will cover every cent of the two liens upon the railroads. 
Failing to get such price, the clear duty of the Government is to 
bid in the properties, take the ownership, and operate them. 
By so doing the Government can best protect its own interests. 

But there is a reason other than this that would make it 
wise for the Government to assume ownership. The Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads are not the only roads subsidized by 
the Government. To establish railroad competition, and thus 
benefit the people of the Pacific slope, the Government encour- 
aged the building of the Southern Pacific by the gift of valuable 
land grants. But the Southern Pacific has defeated the purpose 
the Government had in view in giving it its bounty. It leased 
the Central Pacific, and thus secured a monopoly. It then 
entered upon exactions and discriminations, to the infinite detri- 
ment of the people of California. 

The Government subsidized the Southern Pacific in the 
interest of the people of the Pacific coast and in the belief that 
the building of a competitive line would safeguard the people of 
California against undue charges on the part of the Central 
Pacific. The building of the Southern Pacific did not work this 
way. To secure the carrying out of the purpose it had in subsi- 
dizing the Southern Pacific, the Government must break the 
monopoly of that railroad. It can best do so by assuming the 
control and operating the Central and Union Pacific railroads as 
government properties. To the taking of such ownership it is 
objected that the Government would have to provide for the pay- 
ment of the first lien on the properties by the issue of 
$61,000,000 bonds, the amount of the first lien on the 
roads. But this increase of Government indebtedness would 
be no burden to the general taxpayer ; it would be a burden car- 
ried entirely by the Pacific railroads, capable of earning for the 
Government several times the interest on such debt. There can 
be no objection to the Government bidding in the properties on 
this score. Such a course would be best for the interests of the 
Government and of the interests of the people the Pacific 
railroads were built to serve. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN arbitration treaty agreed upon by 
Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Olney, and now awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the contracting parties, does not appear to us to be an 
agreement of that transcedental importance with which it is 
regarded in some quarters. The principle of arbitration in 
international disputes is recognized, but the application of that 
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principle is much limitec. The decision of the arbitration tribunals 
provided for in the treaty is not final over disputes such as would 
be likely to involve the two nations in strife. The settlement of 
monetary claims by the methods of arbitration is provided for to 
a finality, and the treaty provides that questions of territorial 
claims, which are held toinclude claims ‘‘involving questions of ser- 
vitude, rights of navigation and of access, fisheries and all rights 
and interests necessary to the control and enjoyment of territory,’’ 
in fact, all questions of a serious nature, shall be at first submitted 
to an arbitral tribunal composed of six members, three of whom 
shall be selected by each of the contracting parties. But the 
decision of such tribunal shall not be binding unless there is a 
practical unanimity among the arbiters, as evidenced by their 
decision of the question by a majority of not less than 5 to 1. 
The arbitral tribunal failing to agree with this unanimity on the 
adjudication of territorial claims, the treaty provides for no 
means of settlement. It leaves such disputes to the arts of 
diplomacy, and the chance of war just as they are now left. 

But it is hard to see how this could have been left otherwise, 
and after all is considered, and the method of selecting the final 
arbitrator in the inferior arbitral tribunals weighed, one is obliged 
to admit that it is well that it isso. It is in the selection of the 
final arbiter, who must be chosen in case of inability among the 
primary arbiters appointed by the parties to the dispute to agree 
among themselves, and upon whom so often devolves the adjudg- 
ment of the dispute, that we find the stumbling block to the set- 
tlement of international disputes by arbitration. The picking of 
this arbiter is a delicate task. The treaty under consideration 
provides for the selection of such arbiter only in disputes of a 
minor nature, and leaves this task to the King of Sweden. This 
practically leaves the ultimate decision of all such questions 
to the king of Sweden—the arbiter appointed by the king of 
Sweden becoming the real arbiter of the dispute, and the other 
arbiters relapsing into mere advocates. 

Such method of selection is calculated to work imperceptibly 
to the advantage of Great Britain. It is not fair to us. How 
would Great Britain look upon the selection of President Diaz of 
Mexico in place of the king of Sweden as the appointer of the 
final arbiter? This would be a parallel case. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote would not, we fancy, have affixed his signature to the 
treaty if Mr. Olney had insisted on taking President Diaz 
instead of King Oscar as the court of last appeal. Yet President 
Diaz would be no more likely to select arbiters prejudiced, not 
knowingly, but by training and surroundings, to the American 
case, than is King Oscar likely to select arbiters who will, by 
their monarchial training and looking through monarchial 
spectacles, naturally gravitate to the British side. 

Great Britain has the best of the bargain. 


A WRETCHED rivalry is being waged by newspapers ambi- 
tious to sail nearest to the wind, incidentally pocketing more 
coppers thereby, in blazoning the newest fashions in metropolitan 
immorality. Side by side with emetic doses of their own sheer 
cant to sell the papers among “‘ revival’’ enjoyers, they thrust 
still more copious and nauseating poison-draughts upon each 
member of the family circle, reckless of their responsibilities to 
honor and decency, reckless of everything pertaining to manli- 
ness except money-making. It means pride in their professional 
souls and pennies in their pockets if the degenerate journalists of 
the day succeed in showing how New York goes London and 
Paris one worse in aristocratic infamy. Even a Gothamite pul- 
piteer of this newspapery type gloried in proclaiming his city 
wickeder than pagan Pompeii. The deplorable thing in all this 
is that pulpits, newspapers, and otherwise sensible people are so 
short-sighted as to make the fatal blunder of countenancing pub- 
lic dissection of rotten carcases. Shall bragmania be allowed to 
kill privacy? The right to privacy is more than a personal right, 
vital as that is. Decent people and all the young have a right to 
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demand of public opinion and the law that printed filth shall be 
sternly forced back and kept tightly within the privacy which 
Nature provides for the offensive. 


THE South African Colossus, Cecil Rhodes, is now on his 
way to England, to be examined, tried for, and in the interests 
of international honor. it is to be hoped, he will be convicted of, 
the foulest breach of it these latter years have seen. ‘This is 
a perfectly fair and dispassionate judgment upon a matter which 
is no longer sub judice, as Rhodes has practically admitted that 
the Jameson filibustering failure was inspired and financed by 
him. He has the merit of being no coward, and the brazeness 
to glory in having discarded the vital characteristics of Christian 
gentlemanliness. His audacious speeches at the public dinners 
in his honor as he passed through the Colonies on his way to the 
ship settle that. Rhodes has the rough make-up which is per- 
haps essential to pioneers of grab-civilization. Having enriched 
himself with wealth and power, and this sort of rude glory, he 
can afford to drop the barbarian element and assume the latent 
graces which prevail among statesmen outside of Africa. In- 
stead of this Cecil Rhodes goes to London, to his mistress the 
Queen, with defiance in his eye and threats on his lips. Greater 
men than he have had to be coerced into a realization of their 
impotence and insignificance against the moral forces which alone 
make men and nations great. England owes it to herself to pay 
Rhodes his just due. ; 


THE great question of the East just now is not war, but its 
gaunt sister Famine. As a rule it is safer to trust the reports 
that emanate from authority than those from irresponsibles. 
Authority sees a wider area from its eminence, and cannot afford 
to falsify facts because its Day of Judgment is always near at 
hand. Onthis general principle we have refrained from joining in 
the cheap censures of the Government of India for alleged laxity 
in providing against famine. In this case laxity is inhumanity 
and murder. Now that opportunity presents itself to weigh the 
reports of private individuals against the official statements of 
fact, it appears tolerably certain that the famine can be kept 
within managable limits by the machinery operated by the Gov- 
ernment. But machinery requires steam, and the Indian author- 
ities are wise in accepting the offers of money made by the public. 
Should the famine spread or intensify, a terrible responsibility 
will lie upon the British Government, as they might have had 
timely assistance from the public. 


Ir the population of France is stationary, that fault cannot 
be alleged against its Ministers. The present Cabinet—it is 
hardly worth while trying to recall the newest names—is the 
thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh in twenty-six years, and is on the 
point of expiring from dread of political dynamite. To-morrow 
there will be another Ministry, and the day after to-morrow yet 
another new Ministry, and those of a generation of yesterdays 
are remembered no more. Under these conditions, it is good 
that last weeks elections strengthened the Conservative element 
and weakened the extreme section of turbulents. Whether For- 
eign Minister Hanotaux is cogitating some theatrical tableau to 
thrill England with or not, matters very little either to England 
or France. In neither land can ambitious officials, the accidents 
of a day, lead nations by the nose into perilous places. France 
loves the glitter of a circus parade as much as any unreflective 
people can, but she has paid far too dearly in blood and treasure 
and wounded pride to rush madly into any delusive scheme of 
international quarrel. The toss of a button may any day change 
the republic into a makeshift monarchy again, as Boulanger of 
the Black Horse came near demonstrating. Stability goes with 
conservatism and unrest follows the French radical, so the best 
wish for the good, plain people of that glorious land is that their 
voters may have the wisdom of moderation. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


HE campaign of 1896 ended in the victory of the Republican 
party, but not of the Republican party as it was known to 
its founders. It ended in the defeat of the Democratic party, 
but not of the Democratic party of four years back. The Repub- 
lican party abandoned its old principles, and took up with new ; 
it threw aside its advocacy of policies built on the broad faith 
that gave birth tothe party: the faith that human rights, the 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the founda- 
tion stones of liberty and our republican institutions, are superior 
to the rights of property ; and it became the champion of property 
rights and the advocate of policies calculated not to conserve the 
general weal, but to advance the interests of one class to the 
detriment of all others; the advocate of policies calculated to 
enrich the fortunate possessors of one particular kind of property 
—money and debts—at the expense of all other owners of prop- 
erty, of all those engaged in the production of wealth. 

Thus the Republican party ceased to be the party of human 
rights, and became the party of property rights and human slavery. 
It had its birth in the belief, firmly engraven on many hearts, 
that all men have an inherent right to the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their toil, and that to deprive men of such fruits is an 
injustice that cannot be justified on the ground of vested rights 
of property, either in man or his labor, however long established 
by custom. All men have a right to the free disposal of their 
labor, and no man has the right to deny to any other the enjoy- 
ment of such right. Such was the foundation-stone on which 
was builded the Republican party. Entrusted with power, it 
engaged in the work of freeing 4,000,000 of negro slaves; it 
engaged in the work of securing to all men the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their toil. But it is no longer engaged in 
this work ; it has thrown this work aside, and it has engaged in 
the work of building up an oligarchy of wealth, to which labor 
must pay tribute. It has taken up with a policy that is calcu- 
lated to enhance the value of the dollar, that is calculated to 
increase the burden of all debts, calculated to exact from the pro- 
ducers of wealth an ever-increasing share of their products and 
give to the owners of debts. Thus are all producers of material 
wealth impoverished that the owners of the representatives of 
wealth, money and debts, may be enriched, and to this exaction 
from the producers of wealth of an undue share of the fruits of 
their toil, such as must grind the many down to poverty that the 
few may reap an aggrandizement of wealth and power, the Repub- 
lican party has lent its aid. 

So the Republican party of to-day is not the Republican party 
as it was known to its founders. The party that achieved 
success during the last campaign achieved success under the 
same party cloak as covered the party of Lincoln in 1860, but 
the component parts of that party, the principles advocated by 
that party, were vastly different. The cloak is the same but the 
party has changed. The campaign of 1896 gave birth to a new 
Republican party, but to one that had deteriorated, not improved. 

So, too, did the campaign of 1896 give birth to a new 
Democratic party. It ended not in the victory of the Republican 
party as we had known it, not in the defeat of the Democratic 
party that acknowledged the leadership of Mr. Cleveland, but in 
the birth of two new parties. As we have seen, the Republican 
party abandoned its advocacy of human rights, ceased to work 
for policies calculated to work for the general weal, and became 
the champion of property rights. On the other hand, the 
Democratic party purged itself, in a measure, of its false leaders ; 
of those men who worked to make the Democratic party, as they 
had striven to make the Republican party, the champion of 
property rights and human slavery. To these men, designing to 
build up an oligarchy of wealth in America, through the agency 
of an appreciating dollar, the Democratic party did not fall a 
prey. 








The Republican party, by its surrender of principle, its 
advocacy of the appreciating gold measure of value, made itself 
the tool of the speculative cliques aiming to build up a moneyed 
oligarchy; the Democratic party, by opposing itself to this, made 
of itself, in a measure, the party of the people. But before it 
can take to itself this proud distinction it must prove itself 
worthy of such distinction ; it must do more than oppose itself 
to the efforts making to fasten the gold standard on our people : 
it must oppose itself at every point to the aggressions of 
centralized capital; it must everywhere defend our producing 
classes from such aggressions. 

The Democratic party, if it would be the party of the people, 
the party of human rights, as opposed to property rights, cannot 
rest content with making of itself the people’s protector at one 
particular point; it must espouse the interests of all those engaged 
in the production of wealth at all places andall times. If it does 
not do this some new party must. There is bound to bea people's 
party as opposed to the party of an oligarchy, a party of human 
rights as opposed to a party of property rights and human 
slavery. The Democratic party can be this party, but will it? 
It will not if the leaders narrow it down to the advocacy of silver 
remonetization. It must become the advocate of all that this 
carries with it, not the mute advocate, but the forcible and 
aggressive one. 

The aggressions of the owners of centralized capital, of those 
who are striving to build up their own aggrandizement upon the 
industrial enslavement of our people, are not limited to their efforts 
to put silver aside for all time as a money metal. They are 
opposed to the free coinage of silver because they see that the 
restriction of the money of the western world to the narrow gold 
basis cannot fail to keep money dear and prices low, thereby 
enhancing the value of all debts, for debts are of necessity paid 
in property, or, what is the same thing, in dollars bought with 
property, and the lower prices fall the more property will it take 
to buy these dollars, the more property must the producer of 
wealth part with, and the more property will the owner of debts 
receive. Consequently, the dear dollar works for the impoverish- 
ment of the owners of property and the enrichment of the owners 
of debts. Bearing this in mind, itis quite clear why the owners 
of debts should oppose the restoration of silver to its place as 
money and the cheapening of the dollar. 

But it is also quite evident that this depreciation of property 
cannot go on forever without the erstwhile owners of debts 
becoming owners of property. Debts are paid with property. 
So long as the debtor’s property is sufficient to pay such debts 
the loss falls on the debtor. But let the property so depreciate 
in value that it cannot be sold so as to realize the needed 
dollars to pay the debt, then the debtor cannot pay, he is forced 
into bankruptcy, and then the man who started as an owner of 
debts becomes the owner of property. So, in one case after 
another, the appreciation of gold brought about by the closing of the 
mints of the western world to free silver coinage is turning the 
owners of debts into owners of property. And as this goes on 
the interests of those who started in as owners of debts become 
identical with the interests of the producers of wealth. They 
do not want to see property further depreciate. Having become 
owners of property, further depreciation in the value of such 
property must entail loss upon them. As owners of property, 
they want to see the same property appreciate that they sought 
to depreciate when owners of debts. So the champion of dear 
money and low prices becomes, as the owner of property, a wisher 
for cheap money and high prices. 

Therefore it is that the dealers in debts cannot profit for all 
time on an appreciating dollar. The time comes when it is to 
their interest that that dollar depreciate and prices rise. That 
time is when, through the ruin of their debtors, they become 
owners of property that they want to sell. To get high prices 
for such property they must cheapen the dollar, and to cheapen 
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the dollar they must increase the volume of money. This could 
be done by opening our mints to silver. 

But, to open our mints to silver and keep them open would 
be to permanently increase the volume of money and permanently 
raise the level of prices, and this the owners of property, who 
have become such through the failures of their debtors, do not 
desire. They do not want to enter into the cultivation of fields, 
nor do they want to open mines or run mills or factories on their 
own account. What they want to do is to sell such property, 
and after selling it to loan out the money so realized to a new set 
of producers, thus becoming again owners of debts. And, once 
again owners of debts, they would again want to have dear 
money. To get dear money they must contract the volume of 
money, and this they could not do if the expansion they had 
desired when, as owners of property, they had wanted high 
prices, had been brought about by opening the mints to free 
silver coinage, unless they could close the mints to silver again 
and withdraw from circulation the silver that had been coined. 
This they could not do at will. They would have to fight for it 
every time. ‘Therefore it is that the dealers in debts want a 
paper currency the issue of which shall be placed in the hands of 
their creatures—the banks. 

So comes the demand that the Government go out of the 
banking business, that the greenbacks and treasury notes issued 
by the Government be retired, and the banks authorized to fill 
their place with bank cutrency. The banks, once entrusted with 
the control over our volume of currency, and then the dealers in 
debts, controlling the banks, would be in position to make money 
grow continuously dearer, when as owners of debts they would 
be benefited by such policy, and to reverse this policy and make 
money grow cheaper and prices higher, when as owners of prop- 
erty acquired from their ruined debtors, they desired to dispose 
of such property. 

The safety of our producing classes demands that the Gov- 
ernment never place such power in the hands of the banks. The 
control over the volume of currency, which carries with it a 
control over the general level of prices, is a power that cannot be 
safely vested in other hands than those of the Government. It 
is a power that should be exercised for the general weal. It 
should, therefore, be exercised by the Government. To place 
such power in the hands of interested parties, above all in the 
hands of the owners of debts, whose interests would tempt them 
to exercise it in antagonism to the interests of all producers of 
wealth, of all owners of property whose property the owners of 
debts sought to confiscate, would be criminal folly. 

Any step towards such a surrender of sovereign power, as 
the surrender by the banks to the Government of the right to 
issue paper money would be, must be strenuously opposed. It 
will not do to rest in idleness until the danger is upon us in all its 
force. We must at once prepare to baffle any efforts that have in 
view the weakening of the control of the Government over the 
issue of money. The guardianship of the volume of money 
carries with it the guardianship over our measure of value, and 
the power of the Government to control the volume of currency, 
and hence its ability to guard over the stability of our measure of 
value, must be strengthened, not weakened. ‘To do this, the right 
to the issue of all kinds of money must be reserved to the Govern- 
ment. In place of doing away with our greenback currency and 
filling its place with bank currency, we must do away with our 
bank currency and fill its place with national currency. 

If the Democratic party would become the party of the 
people, it must make this one of its ends. The control over our 
issues of money by the National Government is demanded in the 
interest of our producing classes, in the interest of those who 
cannot be secured in the enjoyment of the fruits of their toil, save 
by insuring to them a stable measure of value by which they may 
measure the price of their products, and pay their debts. 

To protect all men against the despoilment of the fruits of 
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their toil is the duty of Government. Indeed, it is for this, the 
protection of the weak against the aggressions of the strong, that 
government exists. The fulfillment of this duty no government 
that aims to protect the interests of all its citizens, equally and 
without prejudice, can seek to avoid. To secure an equality of 
chance in this world’s race to all men our Republic was consti- 
tuted. It follows that no party that would shun the responsi- 
bilities devolved on a Government so constituted can hope for 
success as the party of the people. 

Where transportation lines, enjoying valuable franchises 
given by the public in consideration of the rendering of a future 
valuable public service, have grown into monopolies and become 
the tools of speculative cliques, it becomes the duty of the govern- 
ment to step in and assume control of such corporations so as to 
protect those who make use of them from unjust discriminations 
and extortionate charges. Just such abuses we have now to deal 
with, and the Democratic party must face them courageously, 
not half-heartedly, just as it must face the efforts of the moneyed 
interests to secure a monopoly of our currency and combat, at 
all times and places, the aggressions of centralized capital, or lose 
its chance to become the party of the people. 

The Democratic party must show its readiness to assume all 
such responsibilities and its ability to cope with them, or it has 
no future as a people’s party ; and, as there is already a party of 
an oligarchy, and as there is no place between the party striving 
to serve the interests of an oligarchy and the party that must 
serve the interests of the producers of wealth, the Democratic 
party can have no place. There must be a party of human rights, 
as there is a party of property rights. "The Democratic party is 
not now, but it can become that party ; it rests with the leaders, 
not the voters, of that party to say whether it will or not. If 
the leaders have not the decision to recognize and combat the 
aggressions of centralized capital wherever met with, or the 
breadth to welcome as allies all men, whether Populists or Repub- 
licans, who are ready to join hands with them if given half a 
chance, then the voters who have made up the strength of the 
Democratic party will break party ties and join in building a 
people’s party—a party that may be the People’s party or may 
be not. 


THE MISSION OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 


Y Tae position of the Populists during the last campaign was 
most unique. They gave their support to a candidate of 
another party whom they made their own ; they fought the cam- 
paign under the banner of the Democratic standard-bearer. Thus 
they subordinated themselves, for the time being, to the Demo- 
cratic party. Yet it can fairly be said that the nominee and plat- 
form taken by the Democrats were forced upon them by the 
People’s party ; not in that the nominee of the Democratic Con- 
vention was the choice of the Populists; not that the platform 
there adopted was such as the People’s party would have framed, 
but in that the very existence of the People’s party, the inroads 
made into the ranks of the Democrats by that party—inroads 
which threatened the supremacy of the Democratic party in several 
states—had driven many of the Democratic politicians to a study 
of the evils against which the People’s party was a living protest 
—a study that opened the eyes of thousands of Democrats to the 
disastrous effects of Mr. Cleveland’s financial policies, and so 
strengthened the lifelong silver Democrats as to enable them to 
purge the Democratic party of Mr. Cleveland and his kind. 
Thus, in effect, the danger to the Democratic party from the 
existence of the People’s party, drove the Democrats to the 
choice of a candidate and the adoption of a platform acceptable 
to Populists. And so it was that the Populists advanced their 
own principles by supporting the Democratic standard-bearer. 
True, the Populists did not find, either in the Democratic 
candidate or the Democratic platform, all that they wished. They 
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did not, and do not, look upon the free coinage of silver as the 
ultimate solution of our financial problem, but as a step towards 
such solution’; and it is merely as such that they have ever sup- 
ported it. But they were in no mind to throw over the chance of 
getting free coinage through co-operation with the Democrats, 
and which they believed would better existing conditions, because 
they could not get all they wanted. So they joined the Demo- 
crats in advocacy of free silver coinage, not because success on 
such lines would have brought them all that they wanted, but 
because it would have brought them much, and, above all, have 
become the entering wedge for the discussion of the main issue 
as presented by them—a currency of full legal-tender money, 
issued and regulated by the Government alone. 

Thus we see that in the last campaign the Populists contented 
themselves with forcing the Democratic party to advance in part, 
not in whole, the views promulgated by the People’s party. The 
Democratic party had been forced, in a measure, to become the 
party of the people’s rights, standing in opposition to a party that 
had espoused the interests of the moneyed cliques, and as such 
the Populists supported it. 

But support of the Democrats in the past campaign does not 
bind the Populists to the support of the Democratic candidates in 
the future. Inthe last campaign the Populists forced,in a measure, 
the leadership of the people on the Democratic party. In the next 
campaign they may assume that leadership. They certainly will 
do so, unless the Democratic party makes of itself a true people’s 
party ; makes itself the party of human rights, as opposed to 
the party of property rights and human slavery. To become such 
a party, the Democratic party must broaden out its issues; it 
must not content itself with a mere advocacy of the restoration of 
silver to its place is money. As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
it must oppose itself to the aggressions of centralized capital 
wherever made ; whether such aggressions appear in efforts of 
the moneyed interests to monopolize our currency, our transpor- 
tation lines, or our telegraphs. 

To secure to all men the fullest enjoyment of the fruits of 
their toil, is the duty of a people’s party. Whatever works to 
deprive men of such fruits must be opposed by the people’s party. 
There will be such a party, whether it go under the name of 
Democratic or Populist, or something else. If the Democratic 
party would be such party, it must meet with determination all 
the aggressive moves made by centralized capital for its own 
aggrandizement. The fastening of the gold standard upon the 
Western world, is only an entering wedge for the establishment 
of a moneyed oligarchy. The reopening of our mints to free 
silver coinage can be nothing more than the entering wedge for 
its overthrow. 

We must not content ourselves with striving to combat the 
upbuilding of a moneyed oligarchy by working for free silver 
coinage alone. We must not permit that oligarchy to fasten its 
grasp upon our people through gaining a monoply of the issue of 
our paper currency, or a monoply of our railroads, or of our tele- 
graphs. The surrender by the government to the banks of the 
soverign power to issue and control the volume of our paper 
currency is urged upon us with greater or lesser vehemence, the 
control of our railroads and telegraph lines in the interest of 
speculative cliques is becoming more and more marked. The 
banks on the one hand and the railroads on the other, are being 
turned into engines of speculation. This tendency must be com- 
batted. The banks and the railroads must be run for the purposes 
for which they were created, namely to facilitate the distribution 
of wealth and lessen the cost of distribution, not to enable those 
who control the banks and railroads to levy a tribute on such 
distribution. 

To increase the power of the banks by handing over to 
them the control of our currency even while we see them 
lending themselves to speculative schemes, would be folly. A 
monopoly of the currency would give them untrammeled power 
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to depress and raise prices at will, depress prices when they 
sought to buy in the property of their debtors and raise prices 
when they turned around to sell such confiscated property. By 
so doing they could rapidly gather unto themselves the fruits of 
others toil. By arbitrary expansion and contraction of credits 
the banks are now, in too many cases, worked to foster specula- 
tive cliques, worked to depress prices when the speculators 
controlling them are prepared to buy and raise prices when they 
want to sell. We want to curtail, not extend the power of the 
We want to narrow their power to raise and depress 


prices not broaden that power by handing over to them the 


banks. 


control of our paper currency. 

And so too, instead of permitting the control of our railroads 
and telegraphs by private monopoly the government must assume 
such control. No party that stands for the people can stand 
idly by and raise no hand to put a stop to the discriminations of 
the railroad companies in matters of transportation rates and 
facilities ; discriminations practiced with a view to upbuilding 
certain favored industries and undermining others, practiced with 
a view to enhancing the profits of those who will share such profits 
made at the expense of the railroads, with the railroad officials, 
and destroying the profits of those upon whose property some 
speculative clique behind the corporation has fixed as its prey. 
A railroad is too often made the unscrupulus tool of some specu- 
tive clique. By discriminations in freights and in the rendering, 
promptly or otherwise of transportation services, a railroad can 
enable the man favored with rates made dishonestly low to drive 
his competitor, handicapped not only by high rates, but by undue 
delay in the delivery of his products, out of business. In other 
words a speculator resolved on buying up at wreckage price some 
established and profitable industry can, by making use of a rail- 
road as his tool, make a wreck of such property. To such a use 
railroads are often put, and to an ever increasing extent. No 
party that poses as a peoples party, as a party aiming to secure 
an equality of opportunity to all men, can tolerate such use of 
our railroads. 

Nor can a people’s party tolerate gross over-capitalization of 
railroads, and the charging of transportation rates not warranted 
by the services rendered, not needed to cover the cost of trans- 
portation or make a fair return on the money invested, but made 
necessary to enable the railroad to pay into the pockets of specu- 
lators, dividends on stocks for which no money was ever paid. 
Such charges are unjust to those who make use of the railroads. 
The party of the people must put a stop to them. If that party 
is the Democratic party it will do so, if it will not undertake such 
obligation it cannot become the people’s party. 

The party of the people must prevent the monopolization of our 
currency, and of our transportation lines ; it cannot tolerate the 
surrender by the Government to the banks of the control over our 
paper currency; it must prevent the use of our banks and 
railroads as engines of speculation. In short, there must be 
Government control over our paper currency, all such currency 
must be issued by and the volume thereof regulated by the 
National Government, and there must be Government control, 
which involves ownership, of our railroads and telegraphs. The 
Democratic party, if it is to be the people’s party, must advocate 
these two things as well as the free coinage of silver. If it does 
not the People’s party will. If it does the Democratic party will 
have, we are sure, the cordial support of Populists, provided the 
Populists are admitted to the councils and their share of lead- 
ership in the Democratic party, for we take it that the People’s 
party is a party of principles, not of name, and that name will 
not be permitted to stand in the way of principle. In short, we 
take it that the Populists would be quite content to join them- 
selves to the Democratic party if that party would rise to the 
occasion and become a people’s party. 

But that the Democratic party will rise to its opportunity 
does not seem to be anticipated by the Populists. Therefore, 
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they are moving to put the People’s party in the position of lead- 
ership. They are quite right, for there must bea party of human 
rights as opposed to a party of property rights and human slavery. 
The mission of the People’s party is to take such leadership and 
become the party of human rights or force the Democratic party 
to become such party. 

But to force the Democratic Party into such position seems 
to the Populists to be impossible. Therefore their duty is to lead. 
And too aggressively they cannot lead, for it is only by taking 
the leadership and throwing down the gauntlet for the coming 
struggle on the broad grounds of opposition to the aggressions of 
centralized capital, wherever met with, that the contest can be 
fought to a successful conclusion. ‘The contest must be fought, 
not on the single ground of silver remonetization, but on the 
comprehensive grounds of Governmental issue of all paper money 
and Governmental control of our railroads and telegraphs as 
well. If the Democratic Party will not take this position some 
other party must. That the Democratic Party is not ready to 
take this ground now is evident, and time is too valuable to be 
lost. Therefore the People’s Party must go forward. By doing 
so the Populists can possibly force the leaders of the Democratic 
Party into the advocacy of the principles they put forward ; if 
they cannot force this they can, before 1900, gain the support, in 
large measure, of the rank and file constituting the Democratic 
Party. 

To go forward is therefore the plain duty of the People’s Party. 
It is this that Mr. George F. Washburn, member of the National 
Executive Committee of the People’s Party from New England, 
urges upon Populists in a well-timed appeal. The People’s party 
must go forward or the Democratic party will not. This is the 
keynote of Mr. Washburn’s appeal. He foresees that the 
Democratic party, if left to work out its own future, will not 
advance but will confine itself to the silver issue. This, he sees, 
would be fatal to success. Therefore he calls on Populists for 
positive action. And as standing forth as two issues that cannot 
fail to force themselves before the public, he points out the two 
central tenets of the Populist party, viz.: Government control 
over our currency and Government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs. 

The People’s party, he asserts, ‘‘ stands not for redemption 
money, but for a scientific dollar, kept invariable by the proper 
regulation of the money volume.’’ No wild inflation, no unlim- 
ited issue of paper currency is here suggested. Nothing more 
nor less than a dollar that would be just and equitable to all alike 
is asked for—a dollar of invariable value that would not rob the 
debtor on the one hand or the creditor on the other, a dollar that 
would secure to all producers of wealth the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their toil, a dollar that would discourage speculation and 
stimulate legitimate industry, a dollar kept invariable by an 
expansion of the volume of our currency in response to the grow- 
ing demands of trade. 

Just how the issue of this dollar, which would be a truly 
scientific one, would be guarded over by the Government so as to 
insure its desired stability as a measure of values, is not pointed 
out, but the practical question before us is, shall the paper money 
of the country be issued and controlled by the people or the 
banks. The Populists answer, by the people; and to this 
all those engaged in the production of wealth and who under- 
stand the effect of changes in the volume of currency on prices 
must say, amen. 

The interests of the people demand that all money be issued 
by the Government, for the control over the volume of currency, 
carries with it, as we have said, guardianship over the measure 
of values, and this guardianship must be left with the Govern- 
ment. The issue and regulation of the volume of money by the 
Government must be a foremost demand of the people’s party. 
It is the first of the two planks that Mr. Washburn lays down. 

Then, Mr. Washburn suggests the second plank, the Govern- 
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ment ownership of railroads. As he says: ‘‘ The fact that the 
railroads, telegraph and telephone companies became the willing 
tools of a campaign committee in the recent election, furnishes us 
with a striking argument for the Goverment ownership of these 
great monopolies. We are not a free people so long as they can 
be utilized for campaign purposes in the interests of trusts and 
combines.”’ 

‘‘ The proposed retirement of the greenbacks and discussion 
of the Pacific railroad question will,’’ he continues, ‘‘ bring before 
Congress the /wo strongest measures of our platform,’’ 7. ¢., (1) 
issue of all money and regulation of the volume thereof by the 
national Government ; (2) Government ownership of railroads 
and telegraphs. These are the two issues on which Mr. Wash- 
burn suggests the making of the contest. 

Whether the first plank would comprise, in Mr. Washburn’s 
estimation, the opening of our mints to free silver coinage we are 
not prepared to say. The opening of our mints to free silver 
would not give us the scientific dollar of absolutely invariable 
value such as Mr. Washburn aims to ultimately establish. But 
it would give us a dollar of vast improvement in this particular 
over our present dollar. Moreover, there is one reason of almost 
immeasurable importance, other than this, for the opening of our 
mints to free silver coinage. That is, the premium on gold as 
measured by silver, and which acts as a bounty on all exports 
from silver using to gold using countries, a bounty that has been 
a prime factor in depressing prices of commodities in general 
and of our agricultural products in parricular. This premium, 
this bounty, can only be effectually done away with by restoring 
the parity between. gold and silver, which, in turn, can only be 
accomplished through opening our mints to free silver coinage. 
Therefore, in order to place our producers on an equal footing in 
competition with their silver using competitors we must have 
silver remonetization. 

The direful effect on our industries of the existence of this 
bounty on exports from silver to gold using countries, a bounty 
growing out of the existence of the premium on gold as measured 
by silver, cannot be over-rated. The continued existence of this 
bounty is of itself sufficient to keep the pall of industrial stagna- 
tion and trade depression hanging over our nation. 

Therefore silver remonetization deserves a place in the plat- 
form of the People’s party, of equal importance with Govern- 
mental issue and regulation of our currency, and Government 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs. Instead of two planks, 
as suggested by Mr. Washburn, we want three planks. 

ist. Free coinage of silver. 

2d. The issue of paper money, and the regulation of the 
volume thereof by the national Government. 

3d. Government ownership of railroads and telegraphs. 


ONLY THE SUPREME COURT CAN SETTLE THE 
COINAGE QUESTION. 


By JUDGE J. M. WASHBURN. 


tae presidential election of 1896 is over, but what question 
does it settle? It does not, and could not, settle the question 
of the coinage of silver. For that question depends upon the 
construction to be given to a clause of the Constitution ; and to 
construe the Constitution is the prerogative of the Supreme Court. 
It does in no sense settle the relation or ratio of silver to gold, 
because, at most, the vote decided only that the ratio should not 
be 16 to1. ‘The people may prefer 15% to1, the general ratio 
now existing. This is the ratio suggested and preferred by 
Henry M. Teller, and the people may have preferred that ratio. 
But, at all events, and all that can be logically claimed for the 
election, is that the vote negatives the ratio of 16 to 1. The 
vote itself expresses no opinion as to the ratio of the two metals. 
In short and in reason, the vote expresses no opinion as to the 
ratio the people wish. But the question is open for full discus- 
sion, when a definite issue is made. 
That Congress is obliged to coin silver, is a constitutional 
question, which can be effected in no way by a vote of the people. 
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In the Act of 1873 Congress by law refuses to coin silver in an 
unlimited manner. Has Congress power, under the Constitution, 
to refuse to coin silver, or to declare a limit within which silver 
shall be coined? This is the chief question before the people ; 
and the question must be determined by the language of the Con- 
stitution. And here is that language: ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coins.”’ 

‘‘ Congress shall have power to coin money,’’ means simply, 
that, ‘‘ Congress sha// coin money,’’ as ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to establish post-offices,’’ means, ‘‘ Congress sha// establish 
post-offices.’’ The power conferred implies the obligation on 
Congress to execute the power ; because, otherwise, the Consti- 
tution would fail for want of execution. And government 
results from the execution of the powers conferred by the Consti- 
tution. And under the power ‘‘ to coin money,’’ Congress may 
not by law refuse to coin it, because such refusal would defeat 
the purpose of the Constitution by annulling its requirement. 

If Congress would not act at all, there is no power in the 
Constitution to compel it to act. But the effect would be, that 
the government would cease to exist under the Constitution. But 
if Congress passes a law refusing to do what the Constitution 
requires it to do, it is the duty of the Supreme Court, when such 
law is brought properly before it, to adjudge the law void, because 
it violates the Constitution. And if such a law is brought before 
the Supreme Court, being supreme, there is no power to compel 
it to act. But for it to refuse to act, does, virtually and in 
principle, cause the government to cease its existence under the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution says ‘‘ Congress shall coin money.’’ The 
language is positive and imperative, implying neither limitation 
nor discretion. If Congress refuses absolutely to coin money, the 
government ceases to exist. If Congress limits the unlimited 
language, it violates the Constitution. Then is furnished an 
occasion to call into action the function of the Supreme Court, to 
decide that the act of Congress violates the Constitution ; and so 
to declare that the act of Congress is not law, but is void. And 
the Constitution must be understood as the makers of it under- 
stood it, and as the language contains their understanding. Thus 
must we understand the words, ‘* Congress shall coin money.”’ 

Gold and silver coins were the money in use at the time the 
Constitution was adopted, and gold and silver coins are declared 
by the Constitution to be tender in payment of debts. And so 
the Constitution requires Congress to coin money of gold and sil- 
ver. Congress is obliged to coin money of gold and silver, and a 
law refusing to coin money of gold and silver violates the Consti- 
tion. And Congress must coin gold and silver as is provided for 
in the Constitution. Thence let us consider this question: At 
the date of the Constitution the money of the country was all 
foreign coins of gold and silver, and the country was bankrupt. 
Did not the Constitution intend that Congress should coin all 
the gold and silver the country could obtain? Can there be 
any doubt as to the intention of the Constitution ? Then, as the 
Constitution has not. been changed, has it not at all times intended 
that Congress should coin all the gold and silver the country could 
obtain ? The Constitution does not contemplate a state of things 
in which all the gold and silver the mines of the country will 
produce shall not be coined into money. Aocordingly, a law 
refusing to coin silver or limiting its coinage, is simply violative of 
the Constitution. Of this there can be no doubt. 

Any law of Congress saying silver shall not be coined, or 
saying silver coin of the United States shall not be tender in 
payment of debts, is violative of the Constitution. And any law 
limiting the amount of gold or silver that Congress may or will 
coin is violative of the Constitution. Where the Constitution 
fixes no limit to the coinage of gold or silver, a law of Congress 
fixing a limit to the coinage of either metal is violative of the 
Constitution. And without condition or shadow of doubt, the 
Act of February 12, 1873, refusing coinage, in any manner, to 
silver, is a violation of the Constitution. And if Congress may 
refuse, by law, to coin silver, it may refuse to coin gold; and if 
Congress may destroy the tender quality of silver coin, it may 
destroy the tender quality of gold coin; and so Congress may 
leave the country without any legal tender. Such would be a 
virtual and actual destruction of the Constitution. 

The question as to the coinage of gold and silver needs only 
to be brought before the Supreme Court, to be set forever to rest. 
There is no shadow of doubt as to how the court will decide the 
question. It will be wise to have such a decision, as it will 
finally settle the question, will quiet the excited condition of the 
country, and give the country the gold and silver money intended 
by the Constitution. 
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Congress cannot, without a violation of the Constitution, 
refuse to coin silver and gold without limitation ; for such is the 
intention, the purpose, and the language of the Constitution. 
And the Supreme Court will protect the Constitution in its inten- 
tion, purpose and language; but the vote of the people settles 
nothing relating to these things. 

But the Constitution does not fix ‘‘ the unit of money.’’ It 
is for Congress to do this. Congress can make ‘‘the unit’’ 
either silver or gold, or may change it from one to the other. 
Congress may say 37114 grains of silver shall be a dollar, and it 
may say that 4o grains of gold shall make a dollar. Congress 
must coin money. Here it has no discretion or option. And 
‘* Congress shall regulate the value of the money’’ it must coin. 
But ‘‘ to regulate’’ grants a discretion, involves the use of judg- 
ment in view of the changes incident to human affairs. Congress 
can fix the ratio between silver and gold at 151 to 1, or 75 to I, 
or 5 to 1, or 1 to 5, as reason and the changes in the affairs of 
the world may demand, or as temporary and factional caprice 
may suggest. Here the question is not one for the Supreme 
Court to decide—it is not a judicial question demanding the 
construction of the Constitution, but it is a political question, 
addressed to the discretion of Congress, and is a proper question 
to go from Congress to be voted on by the people. It is a 
question of policy and of political economy; in no respect 
judicial. 

It is impossible for the Supreme Court not to hold that the 
Constitution obliges Congress to coin all the gold and silver the 
mines of the country will produce. It is plain that the Consti- 
tution obliges Congress to coin silver. Will that Court say the 
Constitution does not so oblige Congress? The Constitution 
does not limit the amount of silver Congress shall coin. Will 
that Court say that Congress may change the Constitution so as 
to limit the amount of silver it will coin? The Constitution 
makes both gold and silver coin tender in payment of debts. 
Will that Court decide that Congress may destroy the tender of 
silver coins, and retain the tender of gold coins? Will that 
Court decide that Congress may discriminate and allow gold to 
be coined to an unlimited extent, and silver only to a limited 
extent ? The principle in such a decision would allow Congress to 
abolish the Supreme Court. 

Our government is not comparable with the English govern- 
ment or with the governments of Europe. The three depart- 
ments of our government are created by the Constitution. To 
coin money of gold and silver is a provision of the Legislative 
Department. It is primary and fundamental. It is essential to 
the identity and integrity of the government. 

Now, any citizen of the United States, whose property-inter- 
est is injured by a law of Congress in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, has the right to invoke a decision of the Supreme Court, 
declaring the law to be unconstitutional. As Congress is obliged 
to coin all the silver taken from the mines of the country, as it is 
obliged to coin all the gold taken from the mines of the country, 
so the proper Federal Court has the right to command the proper 
officer of the mint to coin into money any silver a citizen may 
have from the mines of the country. Any law violative of the 
Constitution, standing in the way of such command, can be put 
aside by declaring it unconstitutional. Declaring the law refus- 
ing free and unlimited coinage to silver to be violative of the 
Constitution, what will be the effect ? That part of the law will 
stand as if it had never been enacted. Then the mints will be 
obliged to coin equally gold and silver according to the ratio of 
16 to 1, as it is now fixed by law. And the change to ‘‘a gold 
unit,’’ instead of the former ‘‘ silver unit,’’ will in no respect 
change the ratio of 16 tor. 

And thus a decision of the Supreme Court, and not a vote of 
the people, will settle the construction of the clause of the Con- 
stitution requiring Congress to coin money. The real question 
to be settled can be settled only by a decision of the Supreme 
Court. 


‘TI am clearly of the opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by 
Congress, constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that 
neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish any other 
standard, er to displace this standard.” 


[Extract from speech of Daniel Webster, delivered in the Senate 
of the United States, December 21, 1836.] 





The woman who insists upon cleaning up a man’s desk 
ought to be made to marry a man who won’t stay out of the 
kitchen. 
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WOMAN'S WAYS. 


N the quiet shadows of twilight 
| I stand by the garden door, 

And gaze on the old. old homestead, 
So cherished and loved of yore. 

But the ivy now is twining 
Untrained o’er window and wall ; 

And no more the voice of the children 
Is echoing through the hall. 


Through years of pain and sorrow, 
Since first I had to part 

The thought of the dear old homestead 
Has lingered around my heart ; 

The porch embowered with roses, 
The gable’s drooping eaves, 

And the song of the birds at twilight 
Amid the orchard leaves, 


And the forms of those who loved me 
In the happy, childhood years, 
Appear at the dusky windows, 
Through vision dimmed with tears. 
I hear their voices calling 
From the shadowy far away, 
And I stretch my arms towards them 
In the gloom of the twilight gray. 


But only the night winds answer, 
As I cry through the dismal air ; 
And only the bat comes swooping 
From the darkness of its lair. 
Yet still the voice of my childhood 
Is calling from far away, 
And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows gray. 
* 3k 
ok 
Learn the likes and dislikes of those who are to be enter- 
tained, but not through the medium of an imperative catechism. 


ak ; 


It is interesting to note that the choice of white for wedding 
dresses is comparatively a modern fashion. The Roman brides 
wore yellow, and in most Eastern countries pink is the bridal 
color. During the Middle Ages, the Renaissance brides wore 
crimson, and most of the Plantagenet and Tudor Queens were 
married in this vivid hue, which is still popular in parts of 
Brittany, where the bride is usually dressed in crimson brocade. 
It was Mary Stuart who first changed the color of bridal gar- 
ments. At her marriage with Francis II. of France, in 1553— 
which took place not before the altar, but before the great doors 
of Notre Dame—she was gowned in white brocade, with a train 
of pale blue Persian velvet, six yards in length. This innova- 
tion caused quite a stir in the fashionable world of that time. 
It was not, however, till quite the end of the sixteenth century 
that pure white—the color hitherto worn by royal French widows 
—became popular for bridal garments in England. 

Neither the soap, tooth nor nail brushes should ever be cov- 
ered over on the washstand. The brushes get soft, and smell 
disagreeable if covered over. ‘They are better placed in one of 
the upright stands made for the purpose, or lying bristles 
downward wherever they are put. Sponges also should never be 
covered, and should occasionally be rinsed in strong soda water or 
ammonia and water to extract any grease that may be in them. 

Women pilots are employed by the Danish and Scandinavian 
Governments. Many Scandinavian captains say they prefer 
them to men, because they have more patience. Norway and 
Sweden also employ women in the mercantile marine; they do 
the same work as the men before the mast, and take their turn 
at night at lookout duty. 

BK 

As almost every young lady begins her household experi- 
ence, so far as the culinary department is concerned, by learning 
to make cake—whether or not her accomplishment in this direc- 
tion ends at that point—she may be interested to know that the 
ancients also made cake, according to the New York Ledger, 
which she is very likely to read, but that it was not the rich, 
highly-seasoned and flavored confection in which we indulge 
now-a-days. They had plain cakes made with flour and water, 
some of them without a suspicion of sweet or flavor. Some of 
them were not unlike our plainest crackers, and were often 
eaten as we eat bread. Wedding cake was an institution among 
them, as with us, but the cake was a plain one, and was broken 
above the head of the bride as she went into her new home. 
This was a special feature of Roman marriages 2,000 years ago. 
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The breaking of the cake was part of a solemn ceremony, and 
was said to be very impressive. A similar custom prevails in 
some portions of Scotland, where a bannock is broken above the 
head of the young wife as she for the first time enters her new 
home. All of the cakes of ancient history are plain and simple. 
It is only as we come down to more modern times that we hear of 
spices and fruits and all of the rich and luxurious ingredients in 
which present-day cake-makers delight. In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
spice cakes and buns were eaten at weddings. From these the 
fashion and fancy grew for all sorts of elaborate and deliciously 
unwholesome combinations, until there seems to be a perpetual 
struggle for something new and more unusual to stir into the cake 
of the period.—Good Houskeceping. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


HEN a patient is very ill, as a rule he desires, above all 
things, to be let alone and not worried. It is an easy 
matter to be over-zealous in one’s attentions to the sick, and to 
force one’s presence upon them, in season and out of season, 
may display a sympathetic nature, but it displays also very poor 
judgment. 

Indeed, it sometimes happens that over-zealous people actu- 
ally render, by their want of tact, the discomfort of illness more 
grievous than it need be. Their well-meant attentions are a 
source of annoyance to the physician and of worry tothe patient ; 
yet their efforts are so obviously prompted by kindly motives that 
every one shuns the ungracious task of pointing out how far they 
fall short of their aim. 

No one should think for a moment of entering the sick- 
room unless particularly requested to do so, and usually the exer- 
cise of one’s judgment, when so admitted, will quickly determine 
whether or not the visit should be cut short. No one likes to 
inform a visitor that his or her presence is harmful to the patient. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes, for the patient’s sake, absolutely 
necessary to do this. 

ye 

Persons suffering from chronic diseases, or who are only par- 
tially indisposed, may generally receive an almost unlimited 
amount of attention without harm. To such, indeed, a pleasant 
call from a friend, involving harmless and cheerful gossip, often 
means a period of self-forgetfulness and a buoying up of spirits 
that is not only enjoyable, but health-giving. 

Books, flowers and fruit are nearly always welcomed by an 
invalid, as much for the sake of the kindly thought as for the 
gifts themselves. Shut out, to a great extent, from outside inter- 
ests, one appreciates such consideration from one’s friends and 
relatives. 

OK 

When visiting a sick person, always sit in such a position 
that the invalid can see you without making an effort to do so. 
Under any circumstances, it is more satisfactory to see the person 
to whom one is talking, and nothing is more fatiguing or irritat- 
ing for an invalid than to be obliged to twist into an uncomfortable 
position in order to see his visitor. Don’t speak of depressing 
subjects—certainly not of similar cases you have known, unless 
by doing so you can make the patient more hopeful. Don’t talk 
incessantly, and don’t stay too long, even if urged to remain. 
Speak clearly and distinctly, neither raising your voice to too high 
a key nor lowering it in a manner which may suggest to the 
patient that you regard his case as next to hopeless. Above all, 
never whisper outside the door. The patient will fancy you are 
talking about him, whether you are really doing so or not. 


* 4 


A lump of sugar saturated with vinegar will sometimes cure 
hiccoughs. 

* 

Many mothers entertain the notion that it is a good thing 
for children to have measles, whooping cough, and some other 
childish diseases while they are children. They have an idea that 
the system is then better qualified to throw off what they regard 
as children’s ailments. Some mothers go so far in this belief as 
to expose their children to contagion for the purpose of ‘‘ getting 
it over while they are young.’’ A recent bulletin of the Iowa 
State Board of Health frowns upon this practice unreservedly. 
‘*No good reason,’’ it says, ‘‘can be rendered for desiring any 
child to be sick with any disease, and what may be deemed right 
and safe in one case may be wrong and fatal in another. Because 
one child is rugged enough to throw off the disease easily is no 
reason why he should be turned loose and attend school or mingle 





with other children and be the means of communicating the dis- 
ease to those less vigorous, and thus inflict pain, expense, and 
possible death. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Measles is a preventable disease. Statistics show a large per- 
centage of deaths from it, and this is abundant reason for the 
efforts being made to prevent its spread and exterminate it 
whenever it makes its appearance.’’ 


An exceedingly nervous person who cannot sleep may often 
be quieted and put to sleep by being rubbed with a towel wrung 
out of hot salted water. Frequently a change from a warm bed 
to a cool one will tend to quiet a nervous person and make him 
drowsy. : 

A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 

a OU have quizzed me cften and puzzled me long ; 

You have asked me to cipher and spell ; 

You have called me a dolt if I answered wrong, 
Or a dunce if I failed to tell 

Just when to say lie and when to say lay, 
Or what nine-sevenths may make, 

Or the longitude of Kamtschatka bay, 
Or the I-forget-what’s its-name lake. 


So I think it’s about my turn, I do, 
To ask a question or so of you.” 


The schoolmaster grim he opened his eyes, 
But he said not a word for sheer surprise. 


‘* Can you tell what ‘ phen-dubs’ means? I can. 


Can you say all off by heart 
The ‘ onery, twoery, hickory ann!’ 
Or tell ‘commons’ and ‘alleys’ apart ? 
Can you fling a top, I would like to know, 
Till it hums like a bumble bee? 
Can you make a kite yourself that will go 
Most as high as the eye can see, 
Till it sails and soars, like a hawk on the wing, 
And the little birds come and light on the string ?”’ 
The schoolmaster looked, oh very demure, 
But his mouth was twitching, I’m almost sure. 
‘* Can you tell where the nest of the oriole swings, 
Or the color its eggs may be? 
Do you know the time when the squirrel brings 
Its young from their nest in the tree? 
Can you tell when the chestnuts are ready to drop 
Or where the best hazel-nuts grow? 
Can you climb a high tree to the very tip top, 
And gaze, without trembling, below ? 
Can you swim and dive, can you jump and run, 
Ordo anything else we boys call fun ?’’ 


The master’s voice trembled, as he replied, 
“You are right, my lad, I’m the dunce,”’ he sighed. 
—E£E. J. Wheeler. 
3k 
Many persons think cake is very unwholesome. Some sort 
of cake may be, but why a simple cake with a little good fruit in 
it should be specially injurious is a puzzling question. Cake 
made with fresh sweet butter and fresh eggs can scarcely be a tax 
on the digestive powers, and no other shortening save good butter 
should ever be put into cake, many housewives and high-reputa- 
tioned cooks to the contrary notwithstanding. It is greasy, oily 
shortening that makes cake dangerous, and when much of this fat 
is used the compound is wholly unfit for a delicate stomach. 
Light, thoroughly baked cake, made of good materials may be 
digested by all persons in ordinary health, and even children of 
all ages may eat it with safety. 
KK 
Have the nursery on the sunny side of the house. 
Have the walls restful rather than exciting to the youthful 
imagination. 
Have no carpets ; they house and nourish germs. 
Have rugs which may be shaken daily. They will keep the 
floor comfortable and are hygienic. 
KK 
He was a charming little fellow of four, pretty in his ways, 
good to look at, but as naughty as they are made. He sat on 
the bottom step, kicking his fat little legs and refusing utterly to 
obey his father, who had told him to go upstairs several times, in 
increasing degrees of severity. After a few minutes of this 
clashing of wills his exasperated young parent picked him up 
somewhat suddenly, carried him up and set him down very firmly 
on a chair in his room, went out and shut the door. Silence 
reigned. Not a sound from him for at least half an hour. Then 


the door was opened and a sweet little voice called out: 
‘* Father, have you got over your tantrum yet, for I should like 
to come down?”’ 
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POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. With Portraits. 


Volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


The editor of this well-printed complete edition is Augustine 
Birrell, but the reader will not find himself particularly indebted 
for the brief annotations, some of which only increase curiosity 
instead of satisfying it, as this, prefixed to 7he Sun Album, 
vol. ii, p. 426: ‘‘ For the alleged foundation of this story, see 
Notes and Queries, March 25, 1876.’’ That Mr. Birrell could 
have been a model Browning editor if he had tried, is plain from 
this tantilizing note, which catches the poet's trick of explana- 
tion which only mystifies. 

That Browning's works are poetry, and of a majestic order, 
there is no denying, but that they are poetical is a claim which 
invites some examination. This is not the place for a scientific 
definition of the art poetic, if a satisfactory settlement were 
possible. Enough if we take the universal instinct which stamps 
as the sterling coin of poetry all pure, beautiful, ennobling or 
fascinating ideas that are clearly expressed in musical phrases. 
This covers all the forms from singable rhymes to blank verse, 
though there are ringing rhymes to many very blank verses, and 
unrhymed poems that have the soul of music. A scarcely per- 
ceptible line divides high prose, such as that of Job, the Prophets, 
and Milton’s, from true poetry, yet they are distinct modes of 
expression. Grandeur of thought alone does not turn prose into 
poetry. Itcan utter itself adequately in either. A whelming 
flood of language may obscure and make wishy-washy a piece of 
brilliant fancy, but it can never grace it with poetic charm. An 
idea holds just its rightful measure of words, which must also be 
right words, or there is sure to be trouble, as there is when 
poetizers and prosers, particularly those of the pulpit, try to pour 
a brimming quart into a tea-cup. We ordinary work-a-day 
mortals enjoy sipping our poetry in tea-cupfuls, providing that 
the tea is tea, and the flavor of the best. There is no Philistinism 
in the confession; why hesitate to out with it? The bee knows 
how and where to find the honey, and the quality neither of his 
discernment, nor his pleasure, nor his honey is limited by the 
quantity he takes at a sip. The hungry heart finds its poetic 
food by instinct, the dainty palate of an epicure. Fancy is 
never misled by puff paste full of emptiness. In this case we 
may vary the simile and put it that no well-ordered appetite or 
digestive apparatus can enjoy or can long sustain health on a diet 
of condensed food essences. Browning is so great a poet that 
each of these mixed metaphors fits him like a glove; he straddles 
the shadowy line that confuses prose with poetry, he is a Noachian 
deluge of multitudinous verbosity, and he is the strong quintes- 
sence of thought, soaring and profound. The question is whether 
poetry which twists the wits and racks the musical bump in the 
reading is poetical poetry. The safe answer is, it depends 
greatly on what the reader reads for. At first sight it may 
appear a risky rule to lay down, but in counselling young, or for 
that matter, all readers toread for pleasure as the grandend and 
aim, we are persuaded that it is counsel of true wisdom, justified 
by results. Inferior and passing pleasures pall sooner or later; it 
is well this should be found out sooner than later. The pleasure 
that endures and profits and is always as if new comes only, and 
comes surely, from reading the true, the good, and the beautiful, 
which include all the merriment and witty things, even when 
they take the form of proper cynicism and satire. Acids and 
alkalies blend well with sweets. Reading for profit is a failure if 
it is not pleasurable. Subjects so sour as metaphysics, Scotch at 
that, make pleasure for some readers, at least for incumbents of 
lucrative chairs; but they would not pretend it is the pleasure 
created by beauty, of thought or word, or form, and would 
probably shirk a demonstration of its goodness or truth. The 
wise reader for pleasure is as sore put to it when he tries to 
convince himself that his experiments in Browning have yielded 
the true delights that dwell in all poetry, from the humble jingle 
of the unlettered plowman to the eagle flights of Shakespeare the 
supreme. 

The restful soul that goes to Browning for sweet solace or 
gentle inspiration, for thought-music that recreates the spirit 
while it lulls the senses with its delicious spell (and we all fall 
into this mood and need this physic), goes to the wrong dispenser. 
Browning is restless himself, and imposes terribly hard work, to 
which stone-breaking and wood-sawing are mental pastimes, upon 
his would-be readers. He is dramatic to his heels, spasmodic, 
tumultuous, reckless, overbearing in his measureless wealth of 
ideas that take hobgoblin shapes and scurry around incessantly 
with dazzling effect on the mind’s eye and deafening to the ear of 
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the spirit. Grant that his imagination is the loftiest, that his 
philosophy is the profoundest, that his ken of human nature is 
unparalleled, that his language is limitless, and his thought like 
the reckless lightning, all this is pretty nearly true, and still the 
sweet genius of poetry hovers far above our heads, at least above 
our hearts. Browning is a born artist, if ever there was one ; it 
shows in his endless use of art truths and symbols, and in the 
construction of his poems, not to mention the higher art of con- 
ception ; but he lacks the crowning art of song, and a poet with- 
out the gift of song is bereft, indeed. And too much Browning 
has wrought artistic damage to his pictures. He has written so 
much ; the single poem of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book’’ has about 
twenty-two thousand lines, and there are many equally unread- 
able, if not equally long, that he could not help having written a 
few really poetical poems, to justify the saying that exceptions 
prove rules. But even in his finest Dramatic Lyrics, which alone 
form the immortal soul of his work, even in the exquisite ‘‘ Evelyn 
Hope,’’ the withering ‘‘ Lost Leader,’’ and his other half dozen 
triumphs in lucidity, the poetical vessel is overloaded with its 
cargo of facts, ideas, reasonings, parenthetical interruptions and 
prosaic passages, tightly packed by hydraulic pressure. Where 
his long poems obscure their poesy by incessant and involved 
diffuseness, the beauty of his short ones is obscured by over- 
condensation of superfluous materials. They look attractive to 
the eye, but fail to satisfy the ear, and only commend themselves 
in full force to the intellect. Like Mr. Gladstone, the most 
voluminous of speech-makers, yet none of whose sayings has 
passed into popular currency, so Browning, most copious of poets, 
is, and will be, less quoted than a hundred of his inferiors even 
among his own enthusiasts. The outlook is bad for any poet of 
these busy times whose song, so far from singing itself into the 
popular heart or head, requires for its elucidation a small library 
of ‘‘ Guide-Books,’’ ‘* Phrase-Books,’’ and alleged explanatory 
essays. Despite all criticisms, just and unjust, the poetical 
works of Browning will always command the sort of respectful, 
if not reverent, admiration we feel for a comet, all brilliance and 
mystery ; but this is not the homage of love, nor even of warm 
regard, which can be kindled by the ray of an humble star. This 
was more likely to be won by the man than the poet, as his per- 
fectly unaffected, frank and genial conversation, started by him- 
self without the formality of an introduction, amply evidenced. 
It was at the unveiling of a statue of Robert Burns. 

After a conscientious evening’s exploration of Browning’s 
works for the purpose of this notice, the impulse was irresistible 
to seek a last hour’s refreshment at the homely board of the 
Scotch purveyer of all good cheer, and in his artless song was 
found the magical essence missing in the Browningese. 


oe 


SRIEFER NOTICES. 


FIRESIDE STORIES, OLD AND NEw. Collected by Henry T. 
Coates. 3 vols. H. T. Coates & Co. Philadelphia. $3. 


An excellent and tempting old-fashioned title, so much more 
suggestive of cosy evenings thanif they were offered us as Stove- 
side Stories on Steam-heater Tales, aids to comfort which 
grievously lack the poetical flavor. And the fare justifies the 
bill, for a happier budget of stories has not been put together for 
along time. There are all sorts for all tastes, which is the secret 
of all good feasts, with fun predominant, as is always seasonable 
at table. Among the old tales which come up fresh as roses are 
those by Bulwer, Upton, Balzac, N. P. Willis, Ouida, Tom Hood, 
Poe, Anthony Trollope and Mudford, with new ones gathered as 
far afield as Australia. The anonymous one of the Melbourne 
races is either by the late Adam Lindsay Gordon, Australia’s first 
poet, or comes near to plagiarism of his horsey verses. If the 
sources of the anonymous stories had been given, the interest 
would be greater. Best of them all, best, one might almost 
venture to put it, of all stories that combine the richest drollery 
with rare profundity of covert satire, is the late Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson’s delicious yarn of Father Tom and the Pope, in the Irish 
brogue, which beats all other dialects in laughter-forcing charm. 
These volumes are highly artistic in get-up, with a photogravure 
frontispiece in each. They should have a large success as gift- 
books. 


SHor’ History OF ITALY. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


This well-compacted book of some five hundred pages claims 
to be the only short version of the many-colored story of Italy 
which leads straight through the events of older times without a 


By Elizabeth S. Kirkland. Chicago: 
$1.25. 
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break to the present consummation of Italian unity. We had an 
impression that more than one of the handy books on national 
histories, produced in recent years, had done this very thing, but 
let that pass. Miss Kirkland has cleared a space by and for her 
book which no rival is likely to grudge her. The title page gives 
its range as from the time of our old friend Odoacer (here dis- 
guised as Odovakar), 476 A. D. to 1878; but the last chapter 
brings under review events so recent as the diplomatic tiff between 
Mr. Blaine and Baron Fava over the lynching of Italians in New 
Orleans, in 1891, the Pope’s jubilee in 1893, and the defeat by 
King Menelek of the Italian army in Abyssinialast March. The 
authoress has not let her enthusiasm run away with her judg- 
ment. The survey of a very complex subject is clear, well- 
balanced, readable and interesting to either the student or dabbler 
in history. It ismodestly submitted as an incentive to the study 
of Italian progress on larger lines, but on its own merits this 
book may be safely commended to readers who prefer to take 
their learning in small compass, but want it all there and good. 


THE PoETICAL WoRKS OF WoRDSWORTH. Edited by W. Knight. 
Vol. VII. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Having noticed the earlier volumes of this elegant Eversley 
Series, which will contain sixteen in all, it is not necessary to more 
than repeat the cordial praise merited by this admirable edition. 
Its contents cover the poems written between 1821 and 1834, 
which include the Ecclesiastical sonnets, miscellaneous pieces, 
‘‘ Yarrow Revisited,’’ and a number of favorite shorter poems. 
The editing is carried to the verge of pedantry, which is a fault 
on the right side, and the etching of the poet, after Haydon’s 
striking portrait, has special interest. 


THE PRELUDE; or, GROWTH OF A PoET’s MIND. 
Wordsworth. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 


By William 
New York: 


This is one of the daintiest of dainty devices in the fancy 
booklet line. A thin 12mo, old style typography and paper, an 
antique title page in red and black, uncut edges, gilt top, a silk 
marker, and a rich lettered back, what does the book-lover care 
for more? Possibly the contents, and if so, he has here one of 
the richest poems of him whom Coleridge addressed as ‘‘ Friend 
of the wise, and Teacher of the good,’’ and crowned this poem 
as that ‘‘ more than historic, that prophetic Lay.’’ It is carefully 
edited with notes and dates, by Prof. Moore Smith, of Firth Col- 
lege, Sheffield. The little book is one of the Temple Classics, 
edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. * 


Lir—E OF Horatio Lorp NELson. By Robert Southey. Edited by 
Israel Gollancz, M. A. pp. 356. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


Pp 
Cloth, 50 cents. (Received through The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


GULLIVER’s TRAVELS Into Several Remote Nations of the World. By 
Jonathan Swift. Edited by Israel Gollancz, M. A. pp. 405. 
Cloth, 50 cents. London: J. M. Dent & Co. (Received through 
The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


THE METHOD OF Darwin; A Study in Scientific Method. By Frank 
Cramer. pp. 232. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE for 1895. Part II. Division of Forestry. Comprising Report 
of Pennsylvania Forestry Commission. J. T. Rothrock. M. 
Botanist Member. Wm. F. Shunk, Engineer Member. 


CHRISTIAN VELLACOTT, THE JOURNALIST; or, The Slave of the Lamp. A 
story of Jesuitism, Royalisa and Republicanism. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. pp. 327. Paper, 50 cents. New York; American Fub- 
lishers Corporation. 


Nor WIFE NoR MAIp. 


By Mrs. Hungerford (The Duchess). 
Paper, 50 cents. 


. 386. 
New York: tg 


American Publishers Corporation. 


TALES OF SOLDIERS 
Paper, 50 cents. 


AND CIVILIANS. 


By Ambrose Bierce. . 300. 
New York: : Tl 


American Publishers Corporation. 


Mr. BAILEy-MarTIN. By Percy White. pp. 318. Paper, 50 cents. 


New 
York: American Publishers Corporation. 
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ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








Mr. Gladstone and Bernard Quaritch are two grand old kings 
in two realms of which it is not easy to specify the greatest. 
Quaritch is the Gladstone of the book trade, especially of rare 
books, of which his knowledge and stock are unrivalled. The 
temptation to chat about this remarkable personage must be 
resisted, however. Both men are the biggest in their lines: the 
one a talker and the cause of infinite print; the other a knower 
and handler of more priceless print than any bookdealer who lived 
before him. Quaritch has been building up into book-form what 
he modestly styles ‘‘ Contributions Towards a Dictionary of 
English Book Collectors,’’ and so he dropped on Mr. Gladstone 
for a letter to be used. Wednesday afternoons are holidays in 
the House of Commons, and its most famous member could 
regularly be seen marching, in his always graceful and agile way, 
to the familiar Piccadilly bookshop for a rummage and, generally, 
a purchase. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter is one of the pleasantest and most 
interesting ever written by an eminent man on the fascinating 
theme of old book-buying. As it is by far the most interesting 
topic of the week to book-lovers, there needs no apology for the 
following extracts from the epistle of the youngest man of eighty- 
seven we have still with us: 

‘* HAWARDEN, Sept. 9, 1896. 

‘“DEAR MR. QUARITCH :—The regiment of book-collectors 
stands in no need of recruits; and, even if its ranks were thin, I 
doubt if I am qualified to enlist. I have in my time been a pur- 
chaser to the extent of about 35,000 volumes, and I might there- 
fore abide a quantitative test; but, as I fear, no other. A 
book-collector ought, as I conceive, to possess the following six 
qualifications : appetite, leisure, wealth, knowledge, discrimina- 
tion and perseverance. Of these I have only had two, the first 
and the last, and these are not the most important. Restricted 
visual power now imposes upon me a serious amount of disability ; 
and, speaking generally, I have retired from the list of purchasers. 
I am gradually transferring the bulk of my library to the Insti- 
tuiton of St. Deiniol’s at this place, which I hope to succeed in 
founding ; but I retain certain branches for use, and a few of 
what are to me treasures, though you would, I apprehend, refuse 
to most of them a place on your shelves. 

‘“'The oldest book I have, that is to say the one longest in 
my possession, was presented to me personally by Mrs. Hannah 
More. It is a copy of her ‘Sacred Dramas,’ printed and given 
to me in 1815, eighty-one years ago ; and was accompanied with 
a pretty introductory sentence of which I only remember the first 
words. They were these: ‘As you have just come into this 
world, and I am just going out of it, allow me,’ and so forth. 
** 3 * Book-buyers of the present day have immense advan- 
tages in the extended accessibility and cheapness of books which, 
whether in the ancient or modern languages, ought to be consid- 
ered classical. I have a copy of 7he Spectator in eight volumes, 
8vo, which cost me £4; and I hold Scott’s Poems in the small 
volumes at a somewhat larger price. These were both bought in 
‘the twenties.’ The enormous development of the second-hand 
book-trade, and the public spirit of many of the publishers, have 
also been greatly in favor of book-buyers. In one respect only 
they have lost ground, and that is in regard to bookbinding. It 
is (as a general rule; I am not complaining in my own case) 
much dearer than it was seventy and eighty years back, and, not- 
withstanding abolitions of duty and enlarged use of machinery, 
it is generally worse in that vitally important particular, the 
easy opening of a book.”’ 

The gentle protests ventured occasionally in this column 
against the laudation of Ian Maclaren, his books and his literary 
talents, find an echo at last in a most influential quarter. Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard, on the whole the truest American poet now liv- 
ing, and destined to rank with the best of the past, has cour- 
ageously spoken out about the ridiculous figure the American 
people have been misrepresented as having cut, by the set who have 
been gushing so shallowly over ‘‘ The Bonnie Briar Bush,’’ and 
he might have added ‘‘ Trilby.’’ He says of the three B’s that pos- 
terity alone can decide whether it is literature or not, but he has no 
hesitation in pronouncing ‘‘ Kate Carnegie ’’ a literary failure. 
Posterity is very unlikely to know that the three B's ever existed. 
Another critic reminds the gushers over Scotch pathos that two 
generations of American and English readers wept rivers of 
tears over ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’ and ‘‘ The Lamplighter,”’ 
and other such B. B. B. books. Who even hears of them now ? 
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The truth is that the ephemeral vogue of these stories is due 
first, tothe fact that they are imported goods from abroad, and 
therefore necessarily more fashionable than homespun wares, 
and second, to the characteristic Scotch canniness with which 
Dr. Robertson of 7he London Bookman booms, puffs, exploits 
and floats his countrymen on the American market, which 
meekly opens its mouth and swallows whatever sort of stuff 
he finds it profitable to send. Timely development of a stock of 
Americanniness in matters literary will put a welcome end to the 
humilating experiments successfully tried upon us by log-rolling 
Britons. 

At the recent meeting to commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the marriage of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Dean 
Farrar said that he scarcely knew of any instance so striking in 
history as the union of two poets who have so enriched their 
century with songs that cannot die, owing their best of long-con- 
tinued earthly happiness to their union in holy matrimony, and 
this in an age which has so many writers, not ungifted, who seemed 
to think that freedom consisted in abject slavery to our lower 
nature. 

Robert Browning was, more thanany other, the poet of love, 
but most of all of wedded love, as might be seen in ‘*‘ A Woman's 
Last Word,’’ ‘‘ A Lover’s Quarrel,’’ and ‘‘ In a Year,”’ 

ok 

Maurice Thompson has no higher idea of Charles Dickens 
than W. D. Howellshas. In Zhe /ndependent he writes: ‘‘ The 
pity of it all lies in the waste of genius, which at best is so scarce 
—a waste made distressingly obvious when we think what a 
novelist Dickens would have been could he but have written good 
#:nglish. Dickens must pass out of the list of permanent fames 
—he is already gone, he was so ignorant and slovenly—while De 
Quincey will stay. . . . Dickens had not the vast reserve of cul- 
ture, the serene dignity of one who is a perfect master of his 
craft; nor had he Shakespeare’s divine accuracy of artistic 
apprehension touching even the simplest human moods. Where 
Shakespeare sighed inwardly, silently, Dickens blubbered and 
wailed, and, alas! in the most slovenly literature ever penned.”’ 
Thompson hath spoken it. 

LK 

The Emperor of Japan seems to be avery prolific poet, for 
we are told by the Chuo that during the last test ten years, Baron 
Takasaki, who may be considered to occupy the position of poet 
laureate in Japan, has seen more than 25,000 couplets composed 
by the sovereign. His Majesty has penned 4,200 couplets in the 
course of this year (1896). 

LF 

The Putnams have in press ‘‘ A History of Ancient Peoples,’’ 
by Willis Boughton, Professor of English Literature in Ohio 
University ; a work that will serve as a general introduction to 
the ‘‘ Stories of the Nations’’ series. It will contain over one 
hundred illustrations and maps. 

‘“The Other House,’’ by Miss Kate Jordan, published by 
The American Publishers Corporation, and ‘‘ The Other House,’’ 
by Henry James, issued by another publisher, two novels bearing 
the same title, by two different authors, are suggestive of the old 
query, ‘‘ What’s in a Name?’ ; but Miss Jordan’s came first, and 
Mr. James unwittingly and innocently followed. 





NOTES AND QUERIES FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL. 


We are favored with the following note from ‘‘S. H. B.,”’ 
which in small space condenses a broad series of observations 
well worth elaborating for the benefit of those who are going to 
make the trip this year. Memoranda of experiences on board 
ship, on the rail, in hotels, shops, efc., will prove helpful and 
interesting to the general reader. If some bicyclist would give 
his opinion of the old country taverns, which have come into 
a new lease of life with the spread of wheeling, it would be 
welcome, especially if the cost and quality of accommodation are 
noted. 

11. AN AMERICAN’S First IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

After six days on the vast tumultuous expanse of the 
Atlantic, which, nothwithstanding the comforts and luxurious 
accomodations furnished by a modern ocean greyhound, becomes 
tedious, any land would become attractive, and as we drew near 
the English coast on the ‘‘ Columbia,’’ of the Hamburg-American 
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line, the eye naterally strained to penetrate a channel fog, if only 
for a first sight of ferra firma. 

Steaming along off the coast the outline of the cliffs is soon 
distinguishable, and the fog melting away they come into full 
view, rising boldly from a narrow beach. Dipping here and 
there, expanses Of green grass and patches of heather come into 
view, often spotted with grazing sheep, and in sheltered corners, 
the rude, if picturesque, peasant habitations. Soon The Needles 
—bare, rugged rocks rising out of the water at the last western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight—are passed, and we enter The 
Solent. Here on either side may be noticed fortifications, guard- 
ing the entrance to Southampton, but so much in harmony with 
the surrounding natural objects that they might easily be passed 
unobserved. Passengers for England leave the steamer at the 
foot of Southampton Water, and take a small boat up to South- 
ampton. On either side the ground rises from the water ina 
broad sweep, to the west toward the New Forest, formed by 
William the Conqueror. Handsome country seats extend down 
here from Southampton, and as you steam up between them the 
delicate yellow-verdure, so characteristic of English scenery, is 
sure to attract attention, especially if in the full beauty of spring. 

A few railway coaches are in waiting at the Custom House 
for passengers from the steamer to London. These are drawn by 
a horse, one or two at a time, through Southampton to the rail- 
way station, where, by the same power, they are made into a 
train, which presently starts, and is almost immediately under full 
headway. In passing through Winchester one recalls that here 
is a place which has great antiquity, dating back to the time of 
the Britons, and which long held a very important position. At 
the time of the Roman conquest, Winchester was the chief town 
of the Gauls ; it then became an important Roman station, and 
afterward, under the Saxons, it was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Wessex. Later, the seat of government of United Anglia was 
carried to Westminster, but William the Conqueror made Winches- 
ter his principal residence. It was also the chief center of Celtic 
Christianity as early as the third century, and the cathedral, 
destroyed and rebuilt several times, is the second largest in Eng- 
land, and also one of the oldest. 

The train runs through the Aldershott Camp, which dates 
from the Crimean War and where a standing garrison is main- 
tained, and, proceeding on its way through Surrey, one gets a 
glimpse of some farm country and here and there a rabbit warren, 
often covering several acres. The country here is much more 
beautiful than in Hampshire, and the short ride from South- 
ampton to London well demonstrates the great variety of English 
scenery. 

The American, familiar only with American railroads, will 
be impressed with the expensive construction of English rail- 
ways; tunnels made by filling in over masonry ; viaducts of 
brick over meadows in place of embankments, and, approaching 
London, where different lines cross, even one viaduct above 
another. 

It was*dusk as we neared London and reached Clapham 
Junction, where more trains pass each day than anywhere else 
in the world. Lights in the metropolis were then seen off to the 
left, and next the houses of the South Side poor are on both 
sides of the railway. Soon the face of ‘‘ Big Ben’’ is seen across 
the dark Thames, the train rolls into Waterloo station, and we 
step out into a city that is a world in itself. 


12. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ALGIERS. On the 23d of 
this month the first party of the year under Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s management will leave New York for a most interesting 
three months’ trip, as will be seen from their sketch plan. 
Northern Africa can only be visited with comfort between 
December and May. Landing at Gibraltar on the 31st, the party 
will go to Naples three days later, and thence to Pompeii, the 
summit of Vesuvius, and Sicily, where a fortnight is to be spent 
in seeing Messina, ancient Syracuse, Mount A&tna, and Palermo. 
From this place to Tunis is the next stage. It was formerly one 
of the Barbary States, but since 1881 it has been a dependency 
of France. The ruins of ancient Carthage, established by the 
Pheenicians in the ninth century B. C., a hundred years before 
the foundation of Rome, lie less than a dozen miles away, and are 
reached by rail. The city of Tunis is thoroughly Oriental in 
appearance, and has a population of 190,000, of whom 145,000 
are Mahomedans or natives. 

Constantine is the next objective point—one of the most 
picturesque spots on the Barbary coast. A railway journey of 
about nine hours southward from Constantine takes them to 
Biskra. This is an ancient walled town occupying a northern 
oasis in the vast and mysterious sandy waste which covers an area 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Books ALL the new books come 
to Wanamaker’s—bought in 

in Sets jots big enough to lessen the 
prices. Is that clear? Same editions ; 
same books toa “t”’ that the other book 
stores sell. But priced fairly. 

And hence, naturally, we do _ the 
largest slice of the book selling. 

There isn’t a publisher but likes the 
big orders we give. 

There isn’t a publisher but covets the 
outlet we have for books. 

And every whip-stitch we are asked to 
move large lots quickly. The prices 
drop to the hurry-up point. 


Continental BICYCLES have all 
easons for their 


Bicycles Pine They are the 
horse of the period—for pleasure, for 
business. 

Two or three equally good. The 
others, $100. The Continental, $50. 

We've sold nearly nine thousand of 
them—we sell them under a Wanamaker 
guarantee. We know they’re good—we 
know how good the others are,too. We 
believe in the Continental and that it is 
hard to pay more for a wheel without 
absolutely throwing away money. 

Men’s and Women’s, $50. Enameled 
in black, blue, maroon. 

The CONTINENT TANDEM. is 
ready, too—$85. Just the sample on 
show. 

TANDEMS, for children, $65 and $75. 

Children’s Bicycles, $25 and $30. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Why You Should Have It. 


Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, »%& % * »* 


By WHARTON BARKER. 


It discusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

It is an exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ever writtezx on bimetallism. 

It presents facts and gives arguments based on 
proven facts to denonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair. 

It shows why and how bimetallism will bring 
back general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
to be without an equal. 

Only when you have read it can you appreciate 
why allthis and much more is true. And you 
will find it to your advantage to do this at once, 
therefore send for a copy now. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - = §$.50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - - 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
paper edition—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 
a copy. For all purposes as good as though fresh 
Srom the press. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American. 
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nearly as large as the whole of Europe, minus the Scandinavian 
peninsula. The scenes here are characteristic of the desert and 
the strange people who gather from the south—Arab traders, 
Bedouins from the desert, Kabyle fortune-tellers and sorcerers, 
Almees, or dancing girls of the Ouled Nail, and the like. The 
Arabic name of the desert town is Biskra el Nokkel ( Biskra the 
Palms), and there are said to be 170,000 palm trees on the%oasis. 
Latterly, since the French have built a railway, Biskra has 
become quite a famous health resort, on account of its warmth 
and dryness. 

Here they will visit the beautiful tomb of Sidi Okbar, the 
Arabian hero, who once held sway of the whole of Northern 
Africa from Morocco to Egypt, and who was massacred by the 
Berbers. 

From Batna, by railway, to Setif, and thence drive north- 
ward through the mountains—the smaller Atlas range—over a 
most romantic route. The later part of the ride leads through 
the remarkable Pass of Gorge du Chabet el Akhira, an enormous 
defile through which the French have built a military road. 
Earlier the route passes through La Grande Kabylie, one of the 
chief sections inhabited by the Kabyles. The carriage journey 
terminates at Bougie, the chief port of Kabylie, or Kabylia, built 
at the base of the mountains of Babor and Tababort. Then a 
railway ride of 162 miles, to Algiers, a charming citv of 86,000 
inhabitants, and the capital of the colony of Algeria. Algiers 
runs down the steep hillside to the sea, and is divided into 
the native and the French town. The Casbah, the ancient 
fortress of the Deys, or governors, occupies the apex of the tri- 
angular amphitheatre, 500 feet above the water. There is an 
excellent harbor, and along the front runs the Boulevard de la 
Republique. Nearly a week will be devoted to the sights of 
Algiers and its environs. The old town, which is chiefly popu- 
lated with Arabs and Jews, is a most picturesque place, with its 
narrow streets, quaint shops, native cafes, its strange com- 
mingling of Moorish and modern life, and its many-hued groups 
of loungers and workers. The French town is like a bit of Paris 
transplanted. Nearly every improvement may be traced to the 
French, who have been in possession here since 1830. After 
spending several days here they go to Tlemcen, the ancient 
Moorish capital of Algerian Megreb, and the Pomaria of the 
Romans. This was long one of the most brilliant of Moorish 
cities, and in the middle of the sixteenth century was one of the 
most civilized towns of the world. The present city is a place of 
considerable commercial importance, and the French term it, as 
did the Turks, ‘‘the key of the West.’’ There are many 
mosques, tombs and Moorish and Roman remains in the town 
and its environs. 

A seven hours’ ride over the first railway built in Algeria 
takes them to Oran, the second city of Algeria. 

Returning to Algiers, there will be a day’s rest before taking 
the steamer across the Mediterranean to Marseilles. Thence a 
delightful journey along the northern shore of the Mediterranean 
to Nice, the leading place of resort on the Riviera and Monte 
Carlo, and the party sail from Genoa for New York on April 8. 

Eighty-seven days of this delightful travel, from a cost of 
some $10 to $13 a day is one of the wonders of modern progress. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


HO takes for his motto “I'll do what I can,”’ 
Shall better the world as he goes down life’s hill. 
The willing young heart makes the capable man, 
And who does what he can, oft can do what he will. 


There’s strength in the impulse to help things along, 
And force undreamed of will come to the aid 

Of one who, though weak, yet believes he is strong, 
And offers himself to the task, unafraid. 


“‘T’ll do what I can,’’ isa challenge to fate, 

And fate must succumb, when it’s put to the test ; 
A heart that is willing to ‘labor and wait 

In its tussle with life ever comes out the best. 


It puts the blue imps of depression to rout, 

And makes many difficult problems seem plain ; 
It mounts over obstacles, dissipates doubt, 

And unravels kinks in life’s curious chain. 


‘I'll do what I can’’ keeps the progress machine 
In good working order as centuries roll, 

And civilization would perish, I ween, 
Were uot those words written on many a soul, 
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- PHILA. AND READING RY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


On and after NOVEMBER 15, 1896. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Phila. 


neieitinintne Via L. V. B. R. 
uffalo Day Express ; 

Parlor and Dining Car } daily 9.00 A. M. 
Black Dianond Express week-days, 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) } 12.30 


Buffalo and Chicago Express } gait 8.00 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars 49.45 P.M. 
Williamsport Express, week- ange, 8. y™ 10.10 
A.M .405 P.M. Daily (sleeper), 11.30 P. M 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper), daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
= 9 30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45 (dining car), 1 39, 
3.05, 400, 402, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M 
12 05 night. Sundays—8.30, 9 30, 11.50 (dining 
car) A. M_, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M., 
12.0 night. 
Leave 24th and Chestnut sts.. 4.00, 11.04 A M., 
” a a car), 3.08 4.10, 6. 12, 8.19 (dining car), 
M. Sundays—400 A. M, 1204 s (dining 
— iio. 6.12, 8.19 (dining car), 11. 58 P.M 
leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 9.00 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3 30, 4.00 
(twohour | train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 6.00, -_ 
7.30,9.00 P. M., 12.16 night. Sundays—4 30, 9 
10.00, 11 30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00,6 00 P.M, 1918 aight’ 
Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleep- 
ing cars on night trains to and from New York. 
R HLEHE™, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH TAND WYOMING VALLEYs, 6 05. 
8.00, 9.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 8.00, 
9.45 P.M. Sundays— 6.25, ~ 82, 9.00 ja ».. 1.10. 
4.20, 8.00,9.45 P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect 
for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 
10.10 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 
4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M,, 1.42, 4.35, 553, 7.20 P. M. 
Sundays— Express 4.00, 9.05 A M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom , 7.00, 1.05 A. M. 6.15 P. M. - 


1.42. 4.36 "653, 7.20 P. M. ama ei Ro ang 
905 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. M. 
P.M 


For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Express, 8.35, 
ty droge 405, 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4- M 
. 7.20 P. M. Sundaye_ Express, 4.00 A. M. 

05 


>> 


yen 7.00 A. M., 6.16 P 

For Gettysburg, 3.35, 10.10 A. M. 

For Pottsville— Express, 8 35, 10.10 A. M., 
6.30, 11.30 P M. Accom., Lg aa A M., 


press 905 A M., 11.30 &. M. Additional for 

Shamokin— Express, week-days,630 P.M. Ac 

com., 4.40 A.M. Sundays— Express, 4.00 A. M. 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 A. M. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days- Express, 9.00 A. M. 2.00, 4.00 5.00 
P.M. Aecom 8.00 'A. M., 6.30 P. M. Sun- 
re a “9.00, 10.00 A. M. Accom., 8.00 
A. 

mr. an a ‘alt express train 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P. M. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY. 


9.45 A. M., 4.15 P. M. Sundays, 9.00 A. M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 
1005 Chestnut street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Supt, 


1897 
KEATING 
BICYCLES 


Tasty Design, 
Improvements, 
Skilled Workmanship, 
are all Visible 


Interested ? 
your address to 


KEATING WHEEL CO. 
821 Areh St. 
PHILA. 
or Faetory, Middletown, Ct. 
Please meption The American. 


Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





If so, send 
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They fell the great forest, they furrow the soil, 
They seek new inventions to benefit man ; 
They fear no exertion, make pastime of toil; 
Oh, great is earth’s debt to ‘‘ I'll do what I can.’ 
-Ella Wheeler 


’ 


Wilcox. 


Discontent lies at the foundation of all progress. So long as 
you are satisfied you will never go forward. 


The wealth and strength of a country are its population, and 
the best part of the population are the cultivators of the soil. 
Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society and the 
true friends of liberty.— Andrew Jackson. 


I believe the first test of a truly great man is his humility. I ° 


do not mean by ‘‘ humility ’’’ doubt of his own power, or hesitation 
in speaking his own opinion, but a right understanding of the 
relations between what he can do and say and the rest of the 
world’s doings and sayings. All great men not only know their 
own business, but usually know that they know it; and are not 
only right in their main opinions, but usually know that they are, 
only they do not think much of themselves on that account. 
They do not expect their fellow-men to fall down and worship 
them; they have a curious under-sense of powerlessness, feeling 
that greatness is not inthem, but through them. They do their 
work, feeling that they cannot well help doing it.—Rushzn. 


The prayer *‘ Deliver us from evil,’’ is idler than the breath 
which utters it, unless it means that we hate evil, that we will 
oppose it, and do pledge ourselves to the utmost to fight against 
it, and strive in every way to expel it from the world. It is 
mockery to pray ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,’’ and then go on 
deliberately in evil. 

Bk 

Civilization is not dominion, wealth, material luxury ; nay, 
not even a great literature and education widespread—good 
though those things be. Its true signs are thought for the poor 
and suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for women, the frank 
recognition of human brotherhood, irrespective of race or color 
or nation or religion; the narrowing of the domain of mere 
force as a governing factor in the world, the love of ordered free- 
dom, abhorrence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless 
devotion to the claims of justice. Civilization in that, its true, 
its highest sense, must make for peace.—Lord Chief Justice 
Russell . 








Statesmen are valued while living, less according to the 
degree of their intellect than to its felicitous application to the 
public exigencies, or the prevalent opinions. Time, like law, 
admits of no excuse for the man who misunderstands it.—Lord 
Lytton. 


To render a service is an affectionate but certain way of 
breaking friendship and gaining an enemy. 
73k 
This is from a etter of Longfellow to Charles Sumner : 
‘You are hard at work; and God bless you in it. In every 
country the dangerous classes are those who do no work; for 
instance, the nobility in Europe and the slaveholders here. It is 
evident that the world needs a new nobility—not of the gold 
medal and Sangre azure order; not of the blood that is blue 
because it stagnates, but of the real arterial blood that circulates, 
and has heart in it and life and /aédor. 
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CURE CONSTIPATION 
10 ¢ ALL 


25¢ so¢ REGULATE THE LIVES DRUGGISTS 
THE MOST WONDERFUL, RELIABLE anv EFFECTIVE 
MEDICINE « EVER « DISCOVERED. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED tte se eset container ena Ga § 
ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can.,orNew York. 219. ‘ 














THE HATMAKER 
MORTGAGE REGISTER. 


Compact, Complete, Convenient. Ask 
for a copy to examine. Capacity, 100 
mortgages. Price, $1.50. 


B. J. HATTIAKER, ALBION, N. Y. 
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Happy 
Combination. 


A happy combination is the Com- 
pound Oxygen of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
for the cure of Chronic diseases. It is 
made up of the vital elements of air, in 
such proportions as to render it much 
richer in life-giving ozone. It is not 
nitrous oxide or ‘laughing gas,’’ and 
differs essentially from all substances 
used in medical inhalations. It can, in 
no case, injure the patient; unlike 
drugs, leaving no evil effects. It is 
easy to take, as well as pleasing to the 
taste. Anyone can do it. It is simply 
breathed. Besides, its good effects are 
permanent. Instead of stimulants and 
narcotics, often a few inhalations will 
give relief, and, best of all, do no injury. 
It has been in use for nearly a quarter of 
acentury. Its merits are well known. 
It! cures disease. We have abundant 
and reliable testimonials. Send for book 
of 200 pages free. Home and office 
Treatment. Consultation free. 











Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Can, 








=> 
$ Invest in a Gold Mine. 


10 CENTS PER SHARE. 
We havea group of nine Free Milling 
Gold properties, running from $10to $200 
per ton, mill test, fully developed, with 
sufficient ore on dumps and in sight to 
run a mill for years. Only enough stock 
offered to raise the balance of Twenty 
Thousand Dollars to put up a mill on the 
property. Twothirds already taken. 
First output of mill is obligated to refund 
all money paid for this stock. The com- 
pany further agrees to reclaim Stock at 
50 per cent premium ninety days after 
the mill is in motion on the property if 
desired by the holders. This makes it the 
greatest opportunity ever offered for an 
absolutely safe investment, with a cer 
tainty of large returns. We claim it will 
pay as high as 200 per cent. per month on 
the investment when pee equipped. 
Further information cheerfully furnished 
on application. 


G. P. MULCAHY & CO., 
INVESTORS, 


Rooms 8 and 9, Great Eastern Building. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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The “ Munson” 
Typewriter 


“ihes 
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Real Exact Value for yourmoney. There are no 
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your own home under our special warrant 
quiredin advance, Safe delivery to pur- 
REFER ENCESOw bank, ps he eek 
any bank, the editor of this paper, or any of 
the multitude of patrons who have purchased 
millions of doliars worth of instruments froi, 
us during the past 35 years. Our new bork 
. “The Heart of the People,” containie-g a 
S=. thousand recent references, sent free “Don't 

= fail to write at once to 
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; AV E Send for our new 3896 Cat- 
alogue, illustrated in colors 
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selling exclusively to the genera! public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where you get the 
ents’, Desters’ or Middlemen’. profits 


H or on EASY PAYMEN =) 
to suit your circumstances. Pianos ald Oras thipped on thirty Svs? trial in 


or twenty-five years. No money re 
chaser guaranteed. 
TERMS: No Satisfaction, No™Pay. 


Specially fitted and finished f 
jor one of our latest PARI“ A 
Aut Exrnas for each ins 
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gemwegg | full descriptions of 
all our Pianos and Organs. 
REMEMBER we are the only 
firm of actual manufacturers 
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The Highest Grade Standard of Excel- 
lence. Controlled by no Trust or Com- 
bine, 





The ‘“ Munson’ possesses many 
distinct points of advantage over all 
other writing machines. It is the 
most durable Typewriter in existence 
Address for particulars 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 
240-244 W. Lake St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


N. B.— The ‘‘ Munson’ Typewriter is used in 
‘The American ”’ offices. 





